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Spiritual force, history clearly teaches, has 
been the greatest power in the development of 
men and history. Yet we have merely been 


playing with it and never seriously studied it as 
we have the social forces. Some day people will 
learn that material things do not bring happi- 
ness and are of little use in making men and 
women creative and forceful. . . . When this 
day comes the world will advance more in one 
generation than it has in the past four genera- 


tions.—Charles Steinmetz. 
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Editorial Comment 


The Short Story Contest 


The announcement of the awards in THE PHI 
DELTA KapPPAN Short Story Contest is made on 
this page. You will find the prize-winning stories 
on the following pages. 

It was the privilege of the Editor to read every 
one of the 75 entries, which came from most of 
the states and from as far away as the Panama 
Canal Zone. Out of that reading, we feel there 
is a rich mine of story material in the work of the 
school teacher. The play of personality upon per- 
sonality in the daily work of the classroom pro- 
vides dramatic situations in plenty. The story form 
is useful in winning hearers for the educational 
profession. The story must be told, if the work of 
the teacher is to be understood, if the rewards and 

roblems of the teacher are to be made known. 

The Short Story Contest was sponsored by the 
Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Teacher Recruit- 
ment. What can the stories do for you? We believe 
a reading of these stories will cause you to feel re- 
newed respect for the opportunities which are 
yours in teaching. 

Will you use them too, in introducing the idea 
of a career as a teacher to some worthy youngster? 

Do you know a better story? Write it! If writ- 
ing skill is yours, maybe you can find publication 
for your story in the papers which reach a mass 
audience. 

Can you pass on to the professionally skilled 
writer the suggestion that useful plot situations 
can be found in the work of the teacher? Can you 
pass on to some editor the idea of exploration in 
fiction of the little-glamorized field of education? 

If so, the effects of the Short Story Contest will 
be well worth the cooperation of all those who 
participated, and well worth the investments made 
in it by the fraternity. 


A Matter of Policy 


The policy of THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN calls 
for publication of information about the work of 
each author along with his name. The men who 
are members of Phi Delta Kappa are men who 
have been trained in scientific method. They have 
been trained in the recognition of the authority— 


or bias—of the speaker or writer. The informa- 
tion concerning the author is given to assist the 
reader in that evaluation. 

Our articles are frequently the expression of 
advocates. We think our readers are well served in 
being brought the expressions from advocates, so 
long as their advocacy is recognized. As oppor- 
tunity offers, opposing viewpoints are brought. 

Should the Editor print only those things with 
which he is in agreement? He does not agree, can- 
not agree, with everybody while printing oppos- 
ing viewpoints. We know of no person wise 
enough to censor your reading, to guarantee that 
all you read will be only “the truth.” You read 
at your peril! We rely upon your judgment! 





147,000 of 590,000 fires last year were caused 
by careless disposal of cigarettes and matches, the 
National Safety Council was told by Percy Bugbee, 
of the National Fire Protection Association. Other 
major causes are defective or overheated heating 
equipment, chimneys and flues, faulty electrical 
equipment, wooden shingle roofs, and careless 
handling of inflammable liquids. 





Report on Short Story Contest 


Judges in THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN Short 
Story Contest make report of the following 
awards: 

First prize, $100, to ‘‘Music Festival,” by 
Mrs. Alice Tenneson Hawkins, 1081 10th 
Street, San Pedro, California. 

Second prize, $50, to “The Pay-Off,” by 
Charles Harold Wilson, Supervisor of High 
School Subjects, 6621 Plainfield Pike, Cincin- 
nati 13, Ohio. 

Third prize, $25, to “The Gentle Rain,” by 
M. L. Rafferty, Jr., Vice-Principal, Trona High 
School, Trona, California. ' 

The prize-winning stories are published 
in this issue of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN. 

Judges for the contest were Wilbur Schramm, 
Urbana, Illinois; William G. Carr, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and John C. Whinnery, Montebello, 
California. 
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Greetings: 


March 5, 1948 


At the Phi Delta Kappa luncheon which was held in Atlantic City on Tuesday, February 24, at the 
time of the convention of the American Association of School Administrators, the new Executive Com- 
mittee was introduced to the brothers in attendance. Since March 1, the members of the new Executive 
Committee, which was chosen by the delegates at the National Council in Kansas City, have assumed the 
responsibilities of the several offices to which they were elected. 


Those who have had the opportunity of attendance and participation in the Twentieth and Twenty- 
first National Councils, realize the new spirit which has permeated the fraternity. The delegates to these Na- 
tional Councils made a vigorous study of the many problems which were presented by the seven district 
conferences and by the various chapters of the fraternity. The time given to legislative matters and parlia- 
mentary procedures was confined to a minimum and matters of a professional nature were given a maximum 


of attention. 


These National Councils, especially the most recent one, set a pattern for the deliberations of not only 
the national convention, but also for the meetings of the local chapters. The three major projects—‘“Teacher 
Recruitment,” “International Educational Cooperation,” and ‘“‘Research”—formed the basis for the study of 
the professional problems of the National Council. By action of the delegates, these three projects will be 
continued for further study during the next biennium. To these three projects another was added, namely 
“Support of Public Education.’’ National commissions will be appointed to study the problems in each of the 
several fields and be prepared to report at the next National Council. In addition to these challenging proj- 
ects on important problems, committees in certain fields relating to the functioning of the fraternity will be 
appointed in the near future. Among the most important of these committees will be, (1) Fraternity Func- 
tions and Organization, (2) Chapter Handbook, (3) Study of Nominal Membership in Metropolitan Areas, 
(4) Committee on Standards and Ethics, and (5) Committee on Ritual. Other committees may be added as 


the need arises. 


At the last meeting of the National Executive Committee in Atlantic City, steps were taken to put the 
recommendations of the Twenty-first National Council into effect and to set up the program of the frater- 
nity for the next biennium. The forthcoming issues of the PHt DELTA KaPPAN will give more details. 


Two months have elapsed since the last National Council meeting. If the goals set up by the dele- 
gates for the fraternity are to be achieved, each local chapter must take immediate action to activate the pro- 
gram. These delegates are urged to see that each chapter appoints the necessary cooperative committee 
members to serve on the four national commissions. The names of these designated members should be re- 


ported to the national office. 


The issues confronting public education in this country are more complex and more difficult today than 
at any time in our history. Phi Delta Kappa, working as a unit, and in and through other organizations, can 
and must find a solution to these professional problems. Through the continued cooperation and active par- 
ticipation by the membership, the chapters, district conferences, and the National Executive Committee, the 
coming year can be the most successful in the history of Phi Delta Kappa. May our slogan throughout the next 


biennium be, “Operation Phi Delta Kappa.” ‘ 
Earl. l Lagi 


National President, Phi Delta Kappa 
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Music Festival 


By ALICE TENNESON HAWKINS 


“Teacher!” 

“Mr. Wyatt!” 

Little hands pulled at Gordon Wyatt's long legs 
or waved for attention. The young music super- 
visor motioned the children to their seats in the 
school auditorium. Primo DiMassa wouldn’t be 
shooed. 

‘‘My pop hears Madame Mueller sing in the old 
country. My pop studied music over there. She's 
prima donna. Prima means ‘first’ like Primo. Only 
for a lady. My pop says she likes everybody, wops 
’n’ everybody. My pop says——” 

“Primo! I thought you didn’t like to be called 
a ‘wop.””’ 

“I don’t want to be called a wop, but I guess 
I am a wop 'n’ I can call myself if I wanta. Prima 
Donna’s very great.” 

“Yes, Primo, I’ve heard Madame Mueller, too. 
She sang for us when I was a G.I. in camp. She 
is very great and she does like everybody. But, if 
she’s going to like our singing, we’ve got to stop 
talking and get to work.” 

The children were not quite ready for work. 
They began their questioning again. 

“Are the Miramonte kids really going to sit on 
the stage with her?” 

“Is she really going to sing in Mersino?” 

“Yes, yes. Listen to me and I'll tell it over. Let’s 
get quiet. You can’t hear me if you don’t. Madame 
Mueller is going to sing at the Music Festival in 
May. That’s next month. We liked her Christmas 
song on the record. Remember? You children and 
the primary children from the Vista and Sierra 
schools will sit banked on the stage e 

“What's banked mean?” 

“On risers or bleachers—you know—like at 
ball games. You'll sit behind Madame Mueller on 
the stage. Let’s practice our songs so she’ll think 
you have lovely voices. Are we ready?” 

“Mr. Wyatt,” Tony Martinez called when the 
song was’ finished, ‘“Will there be lots of people 
there?” 

“Lots,” it was Primo who answered, “My pop 
says they’re coming from all over the Valley. He 
says Mrs. Barton’ll see to that. He says Mrs. Barton 





* Winner of the First Prize in THe Put DELTA 
KAPPAN Short Story Contest is this story 
from Mrs. Aluin Hawkins, 1081 Tenth Street, 
San Pedro, California. 


runs this town. She likes to see her name in the 
papers——”’ 

“Primo, Primo, you talk too much,” Gordon 
Wyatt was embarrassed to hear the boy saying 
out loud what he’d thought since shortly after he 
had arrived in Mersino the previous fall. How- 
ever, he said, 

“Primo, Mrs. Barton knows Madame Mueller’s 
secretary, Mr. Cardello. That's how she got 
Madame Mueller to come to Mersino. It is a 
great honor for Mersino.” 

““What’s a secretary?”’ Tony called. 

‘Madame Mueller’s secretary writes her letters 
for her and makes her singing dates. Let’s take 
our next song.” He blew his pitch pipe for the 
tone. “All ready. Begin.” 

‘My pop says Mrs. Barton does things to get 
in good with the big shots. This time she’s trying 
to get in good with everybody. Pop wonders if 
she wants something else. I'll bet my pop knows 
Mr. Cardello. That’s a wop name.” 

“Primo! That’s enough talking!’ Wyatt was 
definitely annoyed. “‘Let’s get on with our practic- 
ing. Again. All ready. Begin.” 

They sang. Gordon’s young face glowed. These 
children responded to his direction like singing 
cherubs and it was with satisfaction that he finally 
dismissed them. They had hardly left the audi- 
torium when the voluble Primo was back. 

“My Wyatt, the girl in Mrs. Myna’s office said 
Mr. Davidson wanted to see you before you went 
home. My Wyatt, my pop says——” 

‘Run along, Primo, tell me about it next time.” 

Mr. Davidson, Superintendent of the Mersino 
City Schools, did not relish what he had to say to 
the new Music Supervisor as that young man en- 
tered the office half an hour later. It was hard to 
talk down to an ex-sergeant, even one new in the 


schools. 
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“Mrs. Barton was in,” he began, ‘She's quite 
upset over the children’s part in the festival 7 
he hesitated, “She doesn’t like the idea of having 
all the primary children on the stage.” 

“Why not? It was her own suggestion.” 

“She’s changed her mind. Think’s it'll be too 
large a crowd. She proposes that we have just those 
from Vista and Sierra.” 

“But the Miramonte kids sing like brown-eyed 
angels,” Gordon’s own blue eyes glittered. 

“I’m afraid you don’t get the point, Wyatt. The 
Vista and Sierra mothers object to the Miramonte 
children.” Seeing the blank look on the young 
man’s face, he went on, ‘After all, they’re mostly 
Mexicans and Italians down there. Aren’t there 
a couple of colored youngsters and a Jap or two?” 

“What's that got to do with their singing? If 
Mrs. Barton wants to impress Madame Mueller 
with the musical talent of Mersino, she'd better let 
the Miramonte children sing. They’ve the best 
voices. And how they love to sing! What'd they 
do about the two colored girls at Vista? There are 
half a dozen Japanese at Sierra and an American 
Indian, too.” 

Superintendent Davidson moved uneasily in his 
chair, “I don’t like to be so plain spoken,” he 
broke in, ‘‘Mrs. Barton has influence. We might 
as well be frank about it. When you've been in 
the teaching game as long as I have, you'll find 
there are a lot of things we have to do for the sake 
of good public relations. Public relations are pretty 
important just now with the bond election com- 
ing up. The Sierra mothers swing a lot of votes.” 

“What about the Miramonte votes?” 

“They're mostly foreigners down there. The 
rest don’t register to vote,’ he paused significantly. 
“T'm leaving the matter to you.” 

Gordon knew that he was being dismissed and 
that it would not pay to argue. He wondered if 
the superintendent’s contract was not about ready 
for renewal. The eager faces of the Miramonte 
children swam before him as he drove home— 
voluble little Primo and his pop’s comments. 
DiMassa was right. Mrs. Barton did run the town 
and Madame Mueller liked ““Wops and every- 
body.”” He wondered if Mr. DiMassa might really 
know Cardello. It could be important to keep 
that in mind. 

Gordon was not due at Miramonte until the fol- 
lowing Monday but by that time he had devised 





no way of breaking the unwelcome news to his 
pupils there. He was amazed to find them down- 
cast when he arrived. 

“Mr. Wyatt,” it was Tony Martinez who spoke 
first, ‘““Why aint they going to let us sing for 
Madame Mueller ’n’ let the kids from Sierra and 
Vista?” 

“Whatever gave you that idea?” Gordon coun- 
tered. 

“My cousin goes to Sierra. He says a girl told 
him. Her mother said the Miramonte kids weren't 
going to sing. Why?” 

“Why, Mr. Wyatt, why?” there was a chorus of 
questioning. 

“Let’s hope the story is a mistake. We'll try to 
see how well we can sing this morning. Maybe we 
can ask Mrs. Barton to come to hear us.’ Gordon 
had not yet surrendered. 

“Mrs. Barton wouldn’t come. She's the guy that 
don’t want us. My pop says she calls us the folks 
on the wrong side of the tracks. My pop says———”’ 

“Primo, Primo, you talk too much. Let’s sing 
our 

“Mr. Wyatt, my pop says he thinks Mr. Cardello 
is his old friend?” 

“Mr. Cardello?” 

“Madame Mueller’s man. Is his name Luigi?” 

“Yes, it is, Primo.” 

‘“My pop says he’s a good guy. My pop’s awful 
mad at Mrs. Barton.” 

‘Now, Primo, you don’t know that Mrs. Barton 
has done anything at all to stop your singing. We 
mustn't believe what some little girl said to Tony’s 
cousin. Maybe it’s all a mistake.” 

The singing that morning dragged. There was 
no joy in it. Gordon was glad when it was over 
even though he had to go next to the junior high 
where the teen-aged girls would squeal at his ap- 
pearance and practically swoon over him. 

“Cheer up,” he bade the children as he left, 
“Let's hope there’ll be good news tomorrow.” 

They still looked unhappy when he returned the 
next day. 

“Mr. Wyatt,”’ Primo shouted, “A Vista kid told 
me that Mrs. Barton told his mother that the Vista 
kids wouldn’t have to sit on the stage with us. My 
pop’s awful mad.” 

“No madder than I am,” Wyatt thought. But 
he said, “When a story gets started, it spreads 
pretty fast.” A fantastic hope led him to add, 

















MUSIC FESTIVAL 


“Now, everybody, let’s sing so sweetly that 
Madame Mueller can hear us ’way off in her home 
in Gordaloma.” He emphasized the place. 

“Does she live at Gordaloma?”’ Tony Martinez 
was excited, ““That’s close to Mexico. My pop took 
us down there last year.” 

“Does Mr. Cardello live there, too?’’ Primo re- 
acted as the teacher had hoped, “My pop knows 
Mr. Cardello, Luigi Cardello.” 

“Yes, he lives there, too, at Gordaloma.”’ 

“Gordaloma means ‘fat hill,’ Tony explained. 

“Yes, it does. Let’s pretend we are singing for 
Madame Mueller at her home in Gordaloma.” 

The brown-eyed angels answered Gordon’s 
smile with their sweetest caroling. His heart was 
somewhat lightened as he went into the princi- 
pal’s office before going on to his next school. 

Mrs. Myna was expecting him. Her face was 
tense. 

“What have you told the children?” she asked, 
“Mr. Davidson informed me that you were sup- 
posed to tell them that they weren't to be on the 
stage.” 

“I just can’t tell them that.’ Gordon had had 
courage in battle but this was different. ‘‘Maybe 
you can do it for me. You've had more experience 
with that kind of emergency. They’ve heard the 
rumor from the children at the other schools. The 
pupils here are the most musical in town. They’re 
priceless!” 

“I’m sick about it,” Mrs. Myna told him, “I 
couldn’t get anywhere with Mr. Davidson. It’s not 
professional for me to say this; I think he’s afraid 
that Mrs. Barton will be out for his scalp if he 
doesn’t dance to her tune the way most people do 
in this town.” 

“Don’t the votes of the Miramc ite patrons count 
as much as those from the other schools?” 

Mrs. Myna’s reply was like Mr. Davidson's, 
“Of course, if more of them were citizens we could 
do something through the P.T.A.” 

“Primo DiMassa says his ‘pop’s awful mad.’ 
DiMassa’s pretty well-to-do, isn’t he? What's he 
do?” 

“Runs a winery—that puts him beneath Mrs. 
Barton’s notice. Her money comes from grapes 
sold to wineries, but that’s different!”’ 

“Aren’t wine grapes the main money crop in 
this Valley?” 

“Of course. You and I don’t understand Mrs. 
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B.’s nice distinctions,” Mrs. Myna’s face showed 
disgust, “I wouldn’t change principalships with 
either of the other schools. But that isn’t solving 
this problem. We're really tied, you and I. Pro- 
fessional loyalty, and so forth. Let’s hope Di- 
Massa’s mad gets something done.” 

Gordon carefully kept out of Mr. Davidson’s 
way until he was called into his office late the fol- 
lowing week. The superintendent looked very 
uncomfortable, adjusting his collar and tie be- 
fore he spoke. 

“This letter,” he held one up, “is from Luigi 
Cardello, Madame Mueller’s secretary. It came in 
this morning's mail,” he said nervously. “I hope 
you haven’t gone too far with the plans for the 
music festival.” 

“Cancelling her engagement, is it?’ Bad as that 
would be, it would prevent the children’s heart- 
breaks. 

“No, it is more embarrassing than that. It refers 
to the change in plans I asked you to make. Read 
it.” He handed Wyatt the letter. 

After the salutation, he read: 

“Madame Mueller has asked me to advise you 
that a parent who calls himself a friend of the 
American Public Schools has written that you have 
decided to have only little white children on the 
stage when she sings in your city. She wishes to 
inquire if this is so? If it is, she wishes me to say 
that she must cancel her engagement. She will not 
sing unless all of the primary children regardless 
of race, nationality, or religion are there. 

Very truly yours, 
Luigi Cardello 
Secretary to Madame Mueller.” 

“That settles that.” Gordon's sensitive face 
could hardly hide his elation. “I’m glad I hadn't 
gotten around to telling the Miramonte children 
that the stories they had heard from their Sierra 
and Vista friends were true. I wouldn't have got- 
ten any more music from them if I had,” he 
thought he had better explain. 

“Who's going to tell Mrs. Barton? She'll be 
pretty upset. She wants public support for her 
cultural projects. The Vista and Sierra mothers 
really gave her the ultimatum about the Mira- 
monte boys and girls,” Davidson explained. 

“Why don’t you call her in and let her read 


the letter?” 
“She'll want to know who spilled the beans to 
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Madame Mueller. I wonder who the friend of the 
schools is.” 

“It would be interesting to know,’’ Wyatt was 
glad he did not know. The fact that Primo Di- 
Massa knew Luigi Cardello’s address didn’t prove 
anything! Gordon continued, “Mrs. Barton’s been 
telling all her friends that their children wouldn't 
have to mingle with winery children and Mexi- 
cans. Anybody in town could have written it. Even 
some of the Miramonte parents heard of it. She 
laid herself wide open.” 

The young supervisor saw that his superior had 
not been listening as he said abruptly, “See here, 
Wyatt, you and she made the arrangements in this 
office. The news would better come from you.” 

Gordon was about to tell him that it was he 
who had changed the arrangements but, instead, 
he replied, “All right, I'll tell her. Let me use 
your phone, please.” 

He got Mrs. Barton immediately and, after a 
few preliminaries, informed her, “Mr. Davidson 
has a letter from Madame Mueller which will 
make a change in the plans for the Music Festi- 
val.” 

He could hear Mrs. Barton gasp over the phone, 
“You haven't news that she won’t come? That 
would be terrible. We've advertised it all over the 
Valley. Even the big Coast papers have given us 
writeups.” 

“She hasn’t exactly cancelled her date. Let me 
read you what her secretary says.” 

Gordon read the parts of the letter that applied 
to the case. 

“I didn’t suppose she was a communist!”’ Mrs. 
Barton exclaimed irrelevantly. ‘‘But we can’t dis- 
appoint our music lovers. You'll just have to ex- 
plain to the mothers at Sierra and Vista what has 
happened. They'll surely cooperate.” 

“You can do that much more tactfully than I. 
I haven't talked to anyone but Mr. Davidson and 
Mrs. Myna about it. You might put some sort of 
story in the paper,’” Gordon suggested, ‘‘and then 
send a clipping to Madame Mueller. Mr. David- 
son’Il let you have the letter, I’m sure.” 

“That's an idea. Please put Mr. Davidson on 
the phone.” 

They were still talking when Wyatt left. The 
net morning, the Mersino Valley News head- 
lined an article, ‘‘Mrs. Barton Says All Primary 
Children To Cooperate in Festival.” 
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The item went on to tell that originally it had 
seemed necessary to limit the number of children 
taking part because of the small stage in the audi- 
torium, “But in correspondence between Mrs. 
Barton and Madame Mueller, the diva expressed 
a desire to have all the schools represented. Con- 
sequently, it was being arranged to have all the 
primary children from the three schools on the 
stage which is being enlarged for the purpose.” 

“Mrs. Barton gets the headlines even in de- 
feat,” Mrs. Myna remarked to Gordon Wyatt 
later that day. 

“But the Miramonte children sing, so who 
cares?” 

“I'd like to know who wrote the letter,”’ the 
principal smiled, ‘In confidence, you didn’t, did 
you?” 

“I'd like to have done it, but I didn’t have the 
nerve.” 

“It had to be someone who had Madame 
Mueller’s address. It’s just as well not to know, I 
suppose.” 

The little boys and girls were all talking at once 
as Gordon went into the auditorium of the school. 

“The paper says we're going to sing!” 

“We're going to sit on the stage!” 

“My pop says——” Wyatt’s heart stood still 
but there was no real information coming, ‘My 
pop says that Mrs. Barton got her name in the 
headlines again. She gets glory for anything.” 

“We'll all get glory for good singing if we pay 
attention. Tomorrow, we're going to practice to- 
gether—all three schools—at the big auditorium 
at the High School. Now let’s try our first song.” 

When the final evening came, Madame Mueller 
was in fine fettle. She appeared on the stage at her 
appointed time, her great bulk radiating good- 
will. She greeted her cheering audience with a 
smile. As she did so, Gordon Wyatt caught sight 
of Luigi Cardello slipping into a seat beside Signor 
DiMassa. They smiled knowingly at each other. 

The Prima Donna turned her broad back upon 
the expectant crowd and addressed the enraptured 
children, her musical speaking voice reaching the 
furthest corner of the auditorium: 

“Jesus said, ‘Let the little children come unto 
me and forbid them not. For of such are the king- 
dom of Heaven.’ He didn’t say, ‘Let the little 
brown children, or the little red children, or the 


(Continued on page 338) 
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The Pay-Off 


By CHARLES HAROLD WILSON 


{€NDEED,” said the superintendent, his eyes 
eyes squinting with a mellow grin. “We're 
happy to have Jack with us again.” 

‘Jack, eh? Jack Cotner. I didn’t recall his first 
name,” replied the former board member, Tom 
Furney. ‘Seems as I remember his kids had some 
other name for him—Skitzer, or Skeetserwit, or 
something?” 

The superintendent rustled two gold keys across 
his vest pocket chain and chuckled. ‘Kwiterz- 
kwit?” he asked. 

“Yeah, that’s something like it,” said Mr. 
Furney. “‘Kitskit, or something. Leave it to the 
kids, eh, to root out a tag. They don’t miss anyone, 
do they? Let’s see, I sort of recall they hung one 
on you, didn’t they?” 

The superintendent’s eyes danced with a roguish 
twinkle, and he glanced cautiously around. ‘‘Buz- 
zard Bait?” he said. 

The two men laughed. They were standing alone 
in the hallway, immediately outside the superin- 
tendent’s office in Westontown High School. It 
was the first time Mr. Furney had called on Dr. 
Wright since the war had ended, and he had en- 
joyed the reunion and chat with his old friend, 
whom Mr. Furney had helped to bring to Weston- 
town when he had been a member of the board of 
education. 

Dr. Wright, his abdomen protruding more than 
in former years, his hair thinner and more grey at 
the temples, still looked substantial and prosper- 
ous. He displayed few signs of the strain which he 
had undergone in the past five years. And they had 
been rugged years, too—teachers entering the serv- 
ice, new faces in the school system, students high 
strung and troublesome, unending new adventures 
in war-time education, the pressure of outside 
service and responsibilities trebled; and then the 
rise in living costs and the battle for adequate sal- 
aries. It had been anything but fun! He had looked 
forward to the day when, with his staff replenished, 
he could turn his attention to affairs of a dozen 
kinds in the development of the Westontown 
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schools. 

Already, he had poured out more than his share 
of woes to Mr. Furney. Now, he stared thought- 
fully into space. His laugh changed to a meditative 
smile. 

“Kwiterzkwit,” he mused. “Yes, sir, we're 
mighty glad to have Jack Cotner back with us.” 

“T should think,”” Mr. Furney agreed. “Seems as 
I remember he wasn’t returning. Didn’t he say 
something about going into insurance, or some- 
thing, when he was drafted?” 

The superintendent steadied his gaze on the 
visitor. ““That’s right. He did. And he meant it, 
too. Made up his mind completely.” 

Mr. Furney wrinkled his brow questioningly. 
“Changed his plans, eh?” 

“Well, yes. You might say. Or maybe he had 
them changed for him. Rather a unique occur- 
rence.”” Dr. Wright paused, pursing his lips. ‘‘Most 
unusual case, Furney. Remarkable. Say—can you 
spare a few more minutes?” 

“Well, really, I ¢ 

“N>. You ought to hear this. Come here.” 

Taking Mr. Furney by the arm, the superin- 
tendent ushered his visitor back past the secre- 
taries and into his private office. He closed the 
door and motioned Mr. Furney to be seated. Then, 
pulling up a chair directly in front of him, he sat 
down and crossed his legs. 

“Wish more people knew Jack Cotner’s story, 
Furney. Maybe we wouldn't be in the pickle we're 
in, trying to interest the right sort of fellow in 
teaching. I'd like to tell you about it. 

“Last thing Jack said to me before he entered 
the army was that he wouldn't be back. ‘If I come 
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out of this alive,’ he said. ‘I’m going to make the 
break.’ Maybe you know, he’d threatened, half- 
heartedly, to leave a couple of times before. He 
was the sort of fellow, you know, who could have 
made a much fatter killing in the commercial 
world. But—he was pretty discouraged the year 
or so before he joined up. Got down in the dumps 
often. I don’t know just why. Maybe a case of 
over-conscientiousness. He always took his work 
rather seriously, almost too seriously, perhaps.” 

“I remember, he was kind of sober,’ Mr. Furney 
replied. 

“Well, not sober, exactly. Jack had a fine sense 
of humor, easy to get along with. But he was seri- 
ous about his work. Philosophically interested, you 
might say. That’s how he happened to get that 
name—Kwiterzkwit.”’ 

“Oh?” said the former board member, curious. 

The superintendent chuckled, reminiscently. 
“He used to go after those math students with a 
vengeance. I can hear him yet: ‘Get it right,’ he’d 
say. ‘Don’t go off half-cocked! Here, now, let me 
show you!’ Jack would dash to the blackboard and 
pound his fist on the slate: ‘Don’t drop that deci- 
mal!’ or, ‘Add, Add! Add correctly! Try it again! 
Try it again!’ 

“It wasn’t impatience, simply. He wanted his 
students to see they could do things. Some people 
would probably call him a perfectionist. Only— 
I don’t know. He didn’t like to see them give up. 
I've often heard him say: “You can do anything, if 
you'll only try! Now try again!’ ” 

Mr. Furney nodded that he was heartily in 
agreement. 

“Well, that’s how they happened to tag him. 
Some of his students would get tired, discouraged. 
They'd give up. They'd throw up their hands in 
defeat. That’s when Jack would let go! He’d al- 
most sneer at them. ‘Quitting, eh!’ he'd say. ‘So 
you're quitting! Hah! Quitters, eh? Only quitters 
quit! Only quitters quit!’ 

“Maybe it was the way he said it. Anyway, the 
word got around, and it caught on. ‘Quitters quit,’ 
you see? Kwiterzkwit Cotner. The name stuck.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Furney. 

“It had its effect, all right. Jack demanded and 
usually got the best out of those kids. Only, some- 
how, it wasn’t enough for Jack. He had the feel- 
ing it didn’t take hold. He had the feeling his 
work was useless. 


‘* ‘Good Lord, what’s the use!’ he said to me one 
time. “They're hopeless! Idiots, I tell you. All day 
I stand there beating my brains out, and what do 
I get out of it? Nothing! I tell you, nothing—but 
a nickname!’ ” 

Dr. Wright bent forward, concerned. “You 
probably won't see it, Furney, as Jack Cotner saw, 
or as I or anyone else in the profession might see 
it. It’s the—the ambiguousness, the uncertainty— 
the inability to put your finger on any concrete 
results.”” 

Mr. Furney signified that he at least had a no- 
tion of what it was all about. 

“So!” said the superintendent, falling back in 
his chair and locking his fingers together. ‘That 
was some time ago, before Jack Cotner joined the 
army. 

“He enlisted, you remember. He was sent down 
to Hattiesburg, down at Camp Shelby. Did all 
right for himself. Went through the ranks, cor- 
poral, then sergeant and staff sergeant, and finally 
was sent to Ft. Benning where he was commis- 
sioned. I sort of lost track of him there for awhile. 
I knew he'd gone to the European theater. Well, 
then came the invasion, and Jack was in on that. 
And he crossed the continent. That’s what I’m 
coming to. Life back here was a pretty remote exist- 
ence by that time. I suspect that Jack had fairly 
well forgotten what he’d even done in civilian 
life, or, for that matter, what he intended to do 
if he ever got back! 

“Anyway, it was on that march up through 
France. It was one of those nasty assignments men 
sometimes draw in a campaign. The allied armies 
were on the move, moving fast. But up ahead there 
was a cantankerous enemy pill-box, still very much 
intact. Jack’s platoon drew the unlucky number 
that day. He and his men had the job of getting rid 
of it. 

“There were no artillery handy, and the Air 
Forces had spared just one single plant to help out 
Well, the pilot of that plane tried, all right. He 
came in high the first time and didn’t have a 
chance. He tried a second time, with no better 
results. The third trial was a magnificent attempt. 
But that concrete pill-box up ahead kept spitting 
streams of hot lead at the plane, ruining the pilot's 
chance for anything like a direct hit. 

“Three times the ship came smashing in, but 
each time angry spurts of fire drove it away. Lt. 

















THE PAY-OFF 


Cotner and his men hugged the ground. Jack saw 
what was ahead of him. It was at that point where 
there was no getting out of it any longer: that 
mound of flaming death would have to be taken by 
Jack and those men flattened there on the ground 
around him. 

“After the third attempt, the plane took off. 
Jack watched it bank and turn and vanish over 
the hill. Under the mud on his face the color rose, 
hot and feverish, then faded into cold paleness. 
One bomb from that plane, laid squarely on that 
pill-box, and Jack’s men could have been spared. 
But the plane was gone. Three times it had come 
in, valiantly, its guns sputtering at the target; but 
the opposing fire was too heavy. The plane just 
couldn’t lay that lethal egg on the enemy nest. 

“Jack sort of closed his eyes, and to the un- 
known pilot he whispered: ‘Good try, fellow. 
Thanks for a good try.’ 

“He knew how that pilot had tried. All three 
runs had been superb demonstrations of guts and 
skill. Jack and the other men on the ground 
could only marvel that the fellow had come out 
alive. But after three vain attempts they knew 
how it was. They could see that it was hopeless. 
In their hearts, they thanked their flying ally, even 
though his failure meant their doom. 

“Jack lifted himself to his knees. He peered 
cautiously at his deployed platoon. He saw their 
faces, the fellows nearest him, as they stared from 
behind rocks and knobs of grass. They looked dark 
and questioning. 

‘Poor devils!’ Jack thought to himself. “Won- 
der if they know what they’re up against.’ 

“He had a hunch, all right, that they knew. 
Jack’d seen enough of people to know something 
about what they were thinking. He knew they 
knew they were on the spot. They were probably 
all thinking, as he was thinking, that they'd be 
lucky if a single one of ‘em came out alive, let 
alone escape the hospital. 

“You know how war is, Furney. ‘Charge of the 
Light Brigade’ and that sort of thing. Things have 
to be done in war. That ugly little fort, situated 
where it was, was holding up an entire battalion. 
It had to-go, and it had to go quickly. You couldn’t 
blame the Air Force. Little dramas like this were 
going on for hundreds of miles. The Air Force had 
probably sent out all the help it could. And if 
that single plane couldn’t demolish the strong- 
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hold, Jack and those other creeping forms on the 
ground had to. You couldn’t wait for the entire 
Allied Air Force to blast it out. 

“Jack knew this. So did his men. It was just one 
of those things. I suspect it’s hard for you or 
me, Furney, or any of us who were back here hold- 
ing down the home front, to realize what goes on 
in the minds of young men looking death squarely 
in the face. 

“Take Jack Cotner, for instance. Twenty-nine 
years old, handsome, in the peak of condition and 
the prime of life. His wife back here, nursing the 
child which Jack himself has never seen. Each 
night she’s praying for his safety, for his return. 
She looks at her tow-headed son and she sees Jack 
written all over him. And then there’s the mort- 
gage on the house. It seemed like a terrific burden 
when they first bought that house on Knox Street; 
but it seems little less than a sheer delight to Jack 
sprawled out there on foreign mud. All he asks 
is a chance to get back there and start making those 
monthly payments. 

“There’s all that, of course. But then, with a 
fellow like Jack Cotner, there’s another problem, 
a bigger worry than all that yet. He looks at the 
inner closet of his mind and asks himself whether 
he’s fit to die—perhaps whether he’s fit to live? 
What had he contributed in those twenty-nine 
precious years? Six of those years he'd spent in the 
classroom, trying to pound the fundamentals of 
mathematics into a lot of indifferent young heads. 
But what of it? Had it paid off? Had it been worth 
the effort? What was the pay-off? 

“You see, there was always the question, that 
doubt in Jack’s mind. Like any really honest per- 
son, he had, in the long run, to answer to himself. 
He certainly hadn’t left a fortune to provide for 
his wife and son. He couldn’t, even as a doctor 
might, for instance, say he'd cured a hundred peo- 
ple, saved a dozen lives. He had only the bare 
knowledge that he’d given six of the best years 
of his life to teaching nine or ten hundred adoles- 
cent youngsters. 

“Sure, he had a certain faith. He'd told himself, 
as we all have to tell ourselves occasionally, that 
he was on the right track, that he was adding to 
the total good. But had he been kidding himself 
all along? How did he know? What if all his ef- 
forts had been worthless? You just didn’t know. 
You couldn’t measure it, feel it, taste it, or see it. 
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You had nothing but dwindling faith—and with 
it, as Jack did, a sort of guilty shame, a one last 
regret you hadn’t done something you could see 
or count or measure. In that last flickering moment 
—what was the pay-off? 

“Well, that’s how it was with Lt. Jack Cotner. 
I can see him there, flattened to the earth—the 
moment at hand. 

Jack glanced down at his watch. From a corner 
of his eye, he saw his men. Their muscles were 
straining and wriggling like jungle cats ready for 
the kill. Slowly, Jack raised his arm in signal. 

“Right then, just as he was about to drop his 
hand, Jack heard the droning roar of a plane. He 
rolled his eyes, upwards, aghast. All the others 
peered up, too. For right behind them, almost out 
of the bush, came that amazing pilot once again. 
The plane shot straight toward the pill-box. It 
was so low and close the men on the ground caught 
the glassy glare of the pilot’s goggled eyes, they 
could see the name on the ship. The plane lunged 
forward, then shot up quickly, having deposited 
its deadly load on the objective. There was a blind- 
ing flash, then a thunderous burst, and the pill-box 
rose in a black geyser, bursting itself and its oc- 
cupants into oblivion. 

‘Jack’s men fairly leaped from the ground, 
shouting their praises for the unknown pilot. But 
Jack—-Jack just lay there, motionless. He stared at 
the aircraft disappearing over the horizon. His 
lips trembled prayerfully. It—this thing—it just 
couldn’t happen. An unbelievable joyousness, a 
fantastic thankfulness, shook Cotner from head 
to fot. He simply stared, stupified, at the impos- 
sibleness of it all 

“In that suspended moment, while chunks of 
the demolished pill-box fell thunderously to the 
earth, Jack was suddenly transported back here 
to Westontown. He was back in his classroom, 
hammering away at those kids of his. It all passed 
through his mind, you know, the whole panorama 
of his teaching years—his doubts, his questions, 
his efforts, and his nickname. 

“Yes, the nickname. How it came back to him! 
How suddenly his whole attitude toward it had 
changed. He’d never cared for it much. It was 
just one of those things that stuck. He knew what 
the kids all called him. He knew why. And he 
knew, though he’d not been very happy when he'd 
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heard it, that one of his former students had even 
used the name on his airplane. 

“But now, in a flash, the whole pattern of his 
life took shape and meaning. He knew why he'd 
been a teacher; he knew he was going to keep on 
being one. That plane, that pilot which had saved 
the twenty or thirty lives because he just wouldn't 
give up—that was the pay-off! As clear as the nose 
on your face. 

“You see what I mean, Furney?” the superin- 
tendent said, a smile cracking his stern visage. 
“Jack read the name of that airship. He read 
it, and he saw in one brief second what it was 
all about. There it was, all wrapped up in a 
single word. That’s right. You've guessed it. 
‘Kwiterzkwit!’ ”’ 


Music Festival 


(Continued from page 334) 


little black children, or the little white children 
come,’ but He said, ‘Let A// the little children 
come and forbid them not,’ ”’ she repeated, ‘‘for of 
such are the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Her very tones wrapped the little tots in her 
great love. Then she sang two songs for them, 
songs just for the children—one in her native Ger- 
man, ‘Du Bist Wie Eine Blume,” and the other 
in English, the lovely old children’s hymn, “I 
Think When I Read That Sweet Story of Old.” 

The house was very, very still until she had 
finished. Then, with the children applauding 
wildly, the truly great lady turned and went on 
with her scheduled program. 





Philosophy of Education! 


One of our teachers felt that the little boy was very 
dirty; the smell was pretty bad. She wrote a letter to 
the mother which she sent home by the little boy. No 
answer. 

After a week of endurance, the teacher could stand 
it no longer and sent home another note, even more 
urgent. “The boy needs a bath. He stinks. Keep him 
clean.” This time the effort brought results. A reply 
came by the boy next day. 

“The trouble is, you teachers don’t know how a man 
ought to smell. He smells just like his father.”—A 
County Superintendent of Education, to group at Ox- 
ford Conference on Improvement of Teaching. 

















The Gentle Rain 


By M. L. RAFFERTY, JR. 


T was cold. Frankie could see the vapor of his 
I congealed breath floating up into the glare of 
light through the broken window. For a second 
he crouched instinctively lower, bracing himself 
for another burst. 

Nothing came. 

From his post by the door, Landers chuckled. 
The sound seemed to tinkle incongruously through 
the chill air, bouncing its echoes from wall to wall 
like little ping-pong balls. 

“Don’t rush things, kid. They’ll come for us 
when they want us bad enough.” 

The muted, clipped voice suddenly grated on 
Frankie for the first time in weeks. 

“Thea what?” 

His words sounded hoarse in his own ears, 
grating—Frankie thought—like that creaking door 
in the radio horror show. 

The watcher by the door shifted to the other 
knee, eye still glued to the hole where the lock 
had been. Landers never seemed excited, Frankie 
thought enviously. He always sounded faintly 
amused, as if something about everything was tick- 
ling him away back in his skull. 

“Depends entirely on what way you want it, 
kid. Me, I like it quick.” 

A cloud of vapor a little larger than before 
stirred across the chain of little star-holes that laced 
the window pane. 

“Lan.” 

The new note divorced the watching eye from 
the peephole. The blond head swivelled thought- 
fully, almost doubtfully. 

“Yeah?” 

“Lan. Can’t we——?” 

This time the timbre of the reply sharpened 
perceptibly. 

“No, we can’t.” 

“Why not, Lan?” 

If Landers could display emotion, Frankie de- 
cided—if he was capable of even feeling it—his 
answer would have been contemptuous. As it was, 
it just sounded amused. 

“You saw me take the guard, kid. He wasn’t 
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young. If he didn’t go out then, he’s gone by now.” 

The window corner was silent. 

“And that’s the big rap, kid. For you and me. 
Out here they close you up in a box and rot your 
lungs out with gas.” 

This time a movement disturbed the rhythm of 
the vapor trail. 

“T didn’t “ 

Landers’ eye probed the gloom cynically. That's 
what came, he brooded, of getting messed up with 
a kid. First the old man, and now a snivelling kid. 
It had been a bad day. 

“Okay. If you think you can kid the hick cops 
out there into believing that you were just along 
for the ride, go ahead.” 

The movement subsided. The vapor trail re- 
sumed the even tenor of its interrupted way. 

Frankie thought, that’s it, then. It had all looked 
so easy, that morning. The old warehouse. The 
one old fellow who chewed tobacco and slept on 
the job. A cinch. 

And then, everything going wrong—the alarm 
sounding when it should have been cut—the 
guard making his break—Frankie shivered. 

It was getting a lot colder. Funny weather, for 
California. No wind, but the chill air coming in 
through the holes, through the shattered glass. 

It wasn’t the cold he minded so much as the 
damn light, Frankie decided. All around the old 
shack, the cops had planted them, like so many 
ugly mushrooms. Mushrooms with long, pointed 
fingers. 

Pointing at me, Frankie thought. It was sort of 
a funny thought. Like old Mr. Mayhew back at 
the school, pointing when he wanted a question 
answered. 

Frankie nodded a little, thinking of Mr. May- 
hew. The bright frost that was the night air was 
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lulling him to sleep, making his head nod, nod, to 
the tempo of that wagging, bony forefinger. 

So he had reached the stage of numbness con- 
ducive to a proper belief in minor miracles when 


one happened. 

“Frankie.” 

Landers stiffened. His eye pivoted again to the 
gouged-out hole in the door, where the lock had 
been before he had shot it out. 

‘Frankie Alvarez.” 

It was an insisting sort of voice, Landers granted 
in the back of his mind. It seemed to be coming 
from over 

Landers gave a grunt of mild satisfaction. His 
hand came up glinting in the reflected glare of the 
spotlights. He glanced briefly at the kid by the 
window, who had risen to his knees. 

“Somebody coming. Friend of yours, kid?” 

Frankie was listening, open-mouthed. With a 
twisting crawl, he reached the door, listening in 
disbelief. 

“Frankie, have the courtesy to answer when 
you're spoken to.” 

That did it. 

The kid shoved Landers aside, peered through 
the observation hole and saw the dim figure strag- 
gling absurdly up the bank. For the first time that 
long, long day, Frankie Alvarez heard his voice 
break. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Mayhew.” 

Landers’ eyebrow lifted a little. 

“And who in hell is Mr. Mayhew?” 

He tried to push the boy away from the door, 
but Frankie held on avidly. He was thinking how 
strange it was to see Mr. Mayhew away from Sul- 
ter High and his books and his high back chair and 
ali the —— 

“Frankie, speak up. I’m coming up there, you 
know. I want to talk to you.” 

Landers drooped the right corner of his mouth. 
His hand came farther up, and steadied. 

“Wait a sec, Lan. He’s—it’s an old friend of 
mine. I can’t figure——”’ 

The blond man shrugged. 

“A friend of yours?” 

Frankie had found his tongue. 

“Yeah. I knew him back when. He’s a funny old 
joe, but a right guy. I wouldn’t want you to——” 

Landers grinned humorlessly. 
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“He'll be an ex-friend in a minute, kid. This 
smells like cops to me.” 

The boy spoke urgently. 

“Wait a minute, Lan. Maybe we can dope 
something out of this.” 

His voice rose, breaking on the last syllables. 

“Stay where you are, Mr. Mayhew. If you want 
to talk to me, you can talk from there.” 

Landers had his eye back at its accustomed place. 
The guy had got close, he realized. Sixty feet down 
the bank, and coming closer, holding his coat to- 
gether against the night chill. 

He nudged the boy. 

“Maybe we can use this screwball at that, 
Frankie. Don’t seem to be any flatfeet with him. 
But tell him to stay right where he is, or I'll have 
to ventilate him. But good.” 

Frankie lifted his voice again. Why, he asked 
himself savagely, did it have to pick this time to 
break on the high notes? 

“Mr. Mayhew.” 

The unhurried progress continued only the head 
lifting a little and the breath coming fast from 
the steepness of the slope. 

“Yes, Frankie?” 

“You've got to stay there, right there now. Lan 
—we—lI'm telling you you've got to talk from 
there. I mean it, now. Please, Mr. Mayhew, don’t 
come any farther.” 

Landers, watching at the door, exhaled slowly. 
The black figure had stopped, nearsightedly peer- 
ing at the black outline of the shack. 

“Frankie, you’d better come with me. I’ve come 
up here after you. You’ve been behaving very 
foolishly.” 

“Did the cops send you?” 

“No, Frankie. I heard you were in trouble.” 

“Why did you come?” 

The visitor's head tilted to one side. His queru- 
lous voice sounded slightly annoyed. 

“Don’t be foolish. You were one of my students 
in English Lit, weren’t you? And you did write 
that splendid prose criticism of the ‘Merchant of 
Venice,’ didn’t you? Did you think I'd let you con- 
tinue this foolishness when I heard of it?” 

The boy’s companion gripped his shoulder. 

“Keep the old fool talking, kid. He’s out of 
the lights. The cops can’t see what’s going on.” 

The other stared uncomprehendingly. Landers 
grew impatient. 
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“Get the pic? We knock your chum off, quiet- 
like—I get his coat and hat—make like I’m taking 
you back down the hill—we get to the road, and 
make the well-known getaway.” 

Frankie said to himself, why, it might even 
work. Yes. With Lan pulling it off, it might 

Mr. Mayhew was talking again, for all the 
world, Frankie thought, as though he were back 
in 223 on his rostrum. 

“Remember how we used to say, Frankie, that 
everything Shakespeare wrote had happened long 
before and was happening all about us today? 
That the counterparts of his characters could be 
found in our midst?” 

Frankie found himself nodding respectfully, as 
he had done long ago in hopes of an A. Long ago. 
It seemed like another life. 

The plodding voice went confidently on. Lan- 
ders was scuttling about the old house, moving 
purposefully, one eye on the boy. 

“Remember ‘Julius Caesar,’ Frankie? How we 
decided that Brutus was a good man, but fallen 
into bad company? How Cassius deceived him, and 
lied to him, and finally led him into—murder?” 

At the word, Frankie flinched. Landers was 
stripping off his topcoat, altering the cuffs of his 
own brown pants. 

“And remember, too, how we concluded that 
Brutus could have been saved if he had stopped 
before it was too late, if he had asked his great 
friend Caesar for understanding and for mercy.” 

Frankie heard his voice rising bitterly on the 
night air. 

“Sure, Mr. Mayhew. I remember. But after 
Brutus had done the thing to his friend that no 
one could forgive, it was too late to ask for mercy. 
What mercy is there for a murderer?” 

Despite his own words, Frankie found himself 
listening eagerly, straining to catch the reply. 
After all, in Sutter it had been a joke among the 
other kids that old Mayhew was always right about 
everything. 

“That's the interesting part, Frankie. You're 
still in time.” 

The boy heard Landers’ sharply indrawn breath. 
In a moment, the blond man knelt beside him. 
Frankie shook away. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

Landers was insistent. His fingers tugged at the 
boy’s sleeve. 
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“Don’t believe this old nut, kid. He’s handing 
you a line. He’s trying to get you to——” 

His youthful confederate looked at him briefly, 
frowning in puzzlement. 

“You don’t get the pic, Lan. Old Mayhew never 
lies. He couldn’t if he wanted to.” 

The dry old voice floated in on the still air. 

“Why, Charlie Nelson’s in the hospital with 
a bad headache, and that’s all. He won’t be able 
to chew tobacco for a while, but I’ve taken him 
a copy of Browning to make up for it.” 

Frankie crouched in silence. The walls seemed 
to loom miles above him. Landers was cursing 
quietly. The boy turned to him. 

“You hear that Lan! The guard you conked 
didn’t go out, after all.” 

“So what, you chump? It’s armed robbery, at 
least—and me a three-time loser. I'll go up for 
life, whatever happens.” 

Frankie was looking at him. Strangely, he felt 
calm. 

“Wait a minute, Lan—Mr. Mayhew!” 

“Yes, Frankie.” 

“You'll have to give me a minute to think.” 

“All right, Frankie.’ 

Landers was moving about again. His calm had 
cracked a little. 

“What are we waiting for, kid? Get the old guy 
in a little closer, where I can conk him one with 
the forty-five, and we're on our way to Frisco.” 

Old Mayhew, Frankie was wondering. Old 
Mayhew had come all the fifty miles from Sutter 
just to tell him that he hadn’t done the thing he 
thought he had. The cops had probably notified 
the school who it was that was holed up in 
Craney’s shack. After all, Frankie Alvarez had 
been reported to the Westin police often enough, 
he thought wryly. They'd known whom to notify. 

Mayhew was talking blandly to himself, as he 
stood on the bank below. At least, Frankie thought, 
it must be to himself. Darned if the old man 
wasn’t quoting Shakespeare. Frankie listened half 
unwillingly. Beside him, the blond man snorted 
uncomprehendingly. 

‘* ‘This above all, to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’ ”’ 

The boy’s mind went back to that first day at 
Sutter. The room, swimming with hostile faces. 
Himself, defiant, hard. Old Mayhew, smiling his 
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rusty smile, saying, “ “Tis not the race or creed that 
matter here, but what’s contained within the in- 
most soul.’ ”’ 

Old Man Mayhew, stamping impatiently into 
the probationary meeting which was ponderously 
considering the case of Frankie Alvarez, truant; 
stamping as impatiently out after voicing his 
sentiments. 

“Best Shakespeare student in the whole school. 
What if he does shoot pool?” 

Frankie smiled, shaking his head. The old boy 
had gone to bat for him, sure enough. And 
now 

Landers was dangerously quiet now. He spoke 
out of the corner of his mouth. 

“Get him in here, Frankie. I'm telling you.” 

Frankie turned to him, one hand warming itself 
in the threadbare pocket. 

“Take it easy, Lan. I just want to make sure.” 

He turned to the door again. His voice rose. 

“It’s no use, Mr. Mayhew. Everybody knows 
I’m no good. I’ve been in a jam all my life. What 
chance would I get if I came back with you? No- 
body would give me a break.” 

The old man stood still, head thrown back to 
watch the morning stars. 

“Someone else said that, many years ago, 
Frankie. Like you, he was a member of a minority 
group. Men slighted him and looked down on 
him. In a blind frenzy of revenge, he almost com- 
mitted a dreadful crime.” 

The boy was rigid, listening. 

“And remember what Portia said to him, 
Frankie? Of course you do. You analyzed it better 
than any of the others. The lines that start, “The 
quality of Mercy is not strained . 

Landers was muttering again, but the boy was 
not listening. 

“Why don’t you say them, Frankie? Those other 
lines you know as well as I. Maybe they can tell 
you what to do far better than I.” 

Landers swung around to face the boy. His face 
was no longer placid. It twitched, balefully. His 
hand sought his shoulder holster. 

Frankie hardly looked at him. He knew now 
what had to be done. It would mean the loss of 
freedom, he knew. But what freedom had he 
ever had? At least, in Mr. Mayhew’s world, he 
could read, and understand, and revel in the inter- 








play of word and thought. And maybe, some 
day 

Standing outside, his hand behind his back, 
waving back the police cordon that snaked quietly 
toward the little shack, Mr. William Mayhew, 
teacher of English Literature, waited for whatever 
end the Fates might have in store for himself and 
Frankie Alvarez. 

And then, the thunder of the shot, the flash 
from the broken door, the thud of some heavy ob- 
ject on the littered floor. And Frankie Alvarez, 
walking out, empty-handed, palms outstretched, 
to his teacher, speaking tremulously but earnestly 
as he came, 

“The quality of Mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heaven 
Upon the place beneath. . . .” 

Old Man Mayhew beamed approvingly, as at a 
lesson well done. 

“As we go back to the highway, Frankie, tell 
me what you think of the Trial Scene from “The 
Merchant.’ It had a happy ending too, you know.” 

And Frankie Alvarez, eyes aglow, followed the 
old man into the glare of a hundred lights. 








Safety Education 


Legislation delegating to the public schools the 
responsibility of driver training in the state was 
proposed to the National Safety Council by a sub- 
committee of the Council’s driver training com- 
mittee. ‘“The public schools hold the answer to the 
elimination of many of our traffic accidents,” said 
Amos E. Neyhart, Pennsylvania State College’s 
Institute of Public Safety. 


“The safety patrol requests crossing at corners; 
the parent jaywalks often against the wishes of the 
protesting child, and exclaims, ‘You're with 
Mama, nothing will hurt you!’ The father drives 
through the red light or shades it a bit with Junior 
in the car, again and again. The child brings home 
the safety check-list, only to have it ignored and 
its suggestions flagrantly violated by the adult 
members of the family. 

“Mom and Pop must play safe, too, if they want 
Junior and his sister to live to a ripe old age,” 
D. Willard Zahn, of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
schools, told a section of the National Safety Con- 
gress, annual convention of the National Safety 
Council. 
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Code of Ethics—School Music 


The competition of school bands and orchestras in the 
past years has been a matter of grave concern and, at times, 
even hardship to the professional musicians. 

Music educators and professional musicians alike are com- 
mitted to the general acceptance of music as a desirable 
factor in the social and cultural growth of our country. The 
music educators contribute to this end by fostering the study 
of music among the children, and by developing an interest in 
better music among the masses. The professional musicians 
strive to improve musical taste by providing increasingly 
artistic performances of worthwhile musical works. 

This unanimity of purpose is further exemplified by the 
fact that a great many professional musicians are music edu- 
cators, and a great many music educators are, or have been, 
actively engaged in the field of professional performance. 

The members of high el symphonic orchestras and 
bands look to the professional organizations for example and 
inspiration; they become active patrons of music in later life. 
They are not content to listen to a twelve-piece ensemble 
when an orchestra of symphonic proportions is necessary to 
give adequate performance. These former music students, 
through their influence on sponsors, employers and program 
makers in demanding adequate musical performances, have a 
beneficial effect upon the prestige and economic status of the 
professional musicians. 

Since it is in the interest of the music educator to attract 
public attention to his attainments for the purpose of en- 
hancing his prestige and subsequently his income, and since 
it is in the interest of the professional musician to create 
more opportunities for employment at increased remunera- 
tion, it is only natural that upon certain occasions some inci- 
dents might occur in which the interests of the members 
of one or the other group might be infringed upon, either 
from lack of forethought or lack of ethical standards among 
individuals. 

In order to establish a clear understanding as to the limi- 
tations of the fields of professional music and music educa- 
tion in the United States, the following statement of policy, 
adopted by the Music Educators National Conference and 
the American Federation of Musicians, and approved by the 
American Association of School Administrators, is recom- 
mended to those serving in their respective fields: 


I. Music Education 


The field of music education, including the teaching of 
music and such demonstrations of music education as do 
not directly conflict with the interests of the professional 
musician, is the province of the music educator. It is the 
primary purpose of all the parties signatory hereto that the 
professional musician shall have the fullest protection in 
his efforts to earn his living from the playing and rendition 
of music; to that end it is recognized and accepted that all 
music to be performed under the “Code of Ethics” herein 
set forth is and shall be performed in connection with non- 
profit, non-commercial and non-competitive enterprises. 
Under the heading of “Music Education” should be included 
the following: 

(1) School Functions initiated by the schools as a part of 
a school program, whether in a school building or other 
building. 

(2) Community Functions organized in the interest of the 
schools strictly for educational purposes, such as those that 
might be originated by the Parent-Teacher Association. 

(3) School Exhibits prepared as a part of the school dis- 
trict’s courtesies for educational organizations or educational 
conventions being entertained in the district. 

(4) Educational Broadcasts which have the purpose of 
demonstrating or illustrating pupils’ achievements in music 
study, or which represent the culmination of a period of 
study and rehearsal. Included in this category are local, state, 
regional and national school music festivals and competi- 


tions held under the auspices of schools, colleges, and/or 
educational organizat'~ns on a non-profit basis and broadcast 
to acquaint the public with the results of music instruction 
in the schools. 

(5) Civic Occasions of local, state or national patriotic 
interest, of sufficient breadth to enlist the sympathies and 
cooperation of all persons, such as those held by the G.A.R., 
American Legion, and Veterans of Foreign Wars in con- 
nection with their Memorial Day services in the cemeteries. 
It is understood that affairs of this kind may be participated 
in only when such participation does not in the least usurp 
the rights and privileges of local professional musicians. 

(6) Benefit Performances for local charities, such as the 
Welfare Federations, Red Cross, hospitals, etc., when and 
where local professional musicians would likewise donate 
their services. 

(7) Educational or Civic Services that might beforehand 
be mutually agreed upon by the school authorities and official 
representatives of the local professional musicians. 

(8) Audition Recordings for study purposes made in the 
classroom or in connection with contest or festival perform- 
ances by students, such recordings to be limited to exclusive 
use by the students and their teachers, and not offered for 
general sale or other public distribution. This definition per- 
tains only to the purpose and utilization of audition record- 
ings and not to matters concerned with copyright regula- 
tions. Compliance with copyright requirements applying to 
recording of compositions not in the public domain is the 
responsibility of the school, college or educational organiza- 
tion under whose auspices the recording is made. 


II. Entertainment 


The field of entertainment is the province of the profes- 
sional musician. Under this heading are the following: 

(1) Civic parades, ceremonies, expositions, community 
concerts, and community-center activities (See I, Paragraph 
2 for further definition); regattas, non-scholastic contests, 
festivals, athletic games, activities or celebrations, and the 
like; national, state and county fairs (See 1, Paragraph 5 for 
further definition). 

(2) Functions tor the furtherance, directly or indirectly, 
of any public or private enterprise; functions by chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, and commercial clubs or assoct- 
ations. 

(3) Any occasion that is partisan or sectarian in character 
or purpose. 

(4) Functions of clubs, societies, civic or fraternal or- 
ganizations, 

Statements that funds are not available for the employ- 
ment of professional musicians, or that if the talents or ama- 
teur musical organizations cannot be had, other musicians 
cannot or will not be employed, or that the amateur mu- 
sicians are to play without remuneration of any kind, are all 
immaterial. 

* . * 


This Code shall remain in force for one year from Septem- 
ber 22, 1947. At the end of one year the parties may come 
together for the purpose of making such revisions in this 
Code as they may deem necessary and as shall be mutually 
agreed upon. 

James C. PETRILLO 

For American Federation of Musicians 
LUTHER A. RICHMAN 

For Music Educators National Conference 
HEROLD C. HUNT 


For American Association of School Administrators 
Dated at Chicago, September 22, 1947. 
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Educational Books of 1947 


By JULIA L. CERTAIN and CECEILE RICHMAN 


HE reader of the PH1 DELTA KAPPAN will, it 
Ti hoped, find the accompanying list useful in a 
number of ways. 

Because it is an inclusive bibliography of 1947 
publications, it will serve to give the educator a 
general overview of current professional material. 
Arrangement of titles by subject groups makes it 
possible to learn what recent material is available 
in a special field, such as measurement or guidance. 
The administrator or college faculty member in- 
terested in building up the education section of 
a library can check the institution’s holdings 
against this bibliography. And finally, the list will 
serve as a convenient source of information on 
the author, publisher, price, and size of published 
educational materials. 

As nearly as possible, this is a complete listing 
of educational publications in the United States 
during 1947, including books, pamphlets, mono- 
graphs, and such issues of magazines as are de- 
voted to a single educational subject (e.g. the No- 
vember issue of Survey Graphic, ‘Education for 
Our Time’’). Courses of study, elementary and 
high school text books, and superintendents’ re- 
ports are the only types of material omitted. 

Outstanding publications of 1947 were selected 
with the help of some two hundred leading educa- 
tors; titles of these books are starred.1 The classifi- 
cation scheme by which titles are grouped is given 
on another page. 

A notable trend in educational publishing in 
1947 is the number of studies of childhood and 
youth (Section 9, 25 titles) and of preschool, kin- 
dergarten, and elementary education (Section 15, 
22 titles). While concern over the teacher short- 
age is reflected in the subject matter of some of 
the books, the number of publications on this topic 
is the same as last year (23 titles). It is also inter- 
esting to note that many of the publications selected 
as outstanding are revised editions of earlier books. 


(1A) Principles and Trends: Education in the United States 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Official report, sev- 
cnty-third annual convention. 256p. The Assn. $1. 


1A list of the outstanding books, with brief annotations, will 
appear in the May issue of the NEA Journal. 


* Mrs. Certain is Head and Miss Richman is 
Administrative Assistant of the Education 
Department of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


*Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Schools for a new 
world; twenty-fifth year-book. 448p. The Assn. $2.50. 
Amer. Council of Educ. Selected issues in education: Univer- 
sal military training; Federal aid to education; Depart- 
ment of health, education, and security; The United na- 
tions educational, scientific, and cultural organization, ed. 
by F. J. Brown (Studies, ser.1, no.27). 17p. The Council. 

30c. 

Amidon, Beulah, ed. Education for our time (Survey 
Graphic, v.36, no.11; Calling America ser. no.13). p.565- 
664. Survey Assocs., Inc. 60c. 

Arndt, C. O., and Bowles, L. J., eds. Parents, teachers, and 
youth build together. 41p. Hinds. 25c. 

Benjamin, Harold. Under their own command; observa- 
tions on the nature of a people’s education for war and 
peace (Kappa Delta Pi lecture). 88p. Macmillan. $1.50. 

*Bode, B. H., and others. Modern education and human 
values (Pitcairn-Crabbe foundation lecture ser. v.1). 165p. 
Univ. of Pittsburgh Press. $3. 

Bradley, Phillips, ed. Industrial relations and education (J. 
of educ. sociology, v.20, no.8). p.449-528. Payne Educ. 
Sociology Foundation. 35c. 

Brown, F. J. Educational sociology. 626p. Prentice. $5.35; 
text ed. $4. 

*Brubacher, J. S. A history of the problems of education. 
688p. McGraw. $4. 

Cox, V. L. Wealth through education. 331p. Stephen-Paul 
Pub., 367 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. $3.75. 

Crow, L. D., and Crow, Alice. Introduction to education; 
fundamental principles and modern practices. 564p. 
Amer. Bk. Co. $3.75. 

Dilworth, E. N., and Leuba, Walter. Smith unbound; a 
conversation piece. 181p. Macmillan. $2.50. 

*Edwards, Newton, and Richey, H. G. The school in the 
American social order; the dynamics of American edu- 
cation. 880p. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

*Fine, Benjamin. Our children are cheated; the crisis in 
American education. 244p. Holt. $3. 

Gould, George, and Yoakam, G. A. The teacher and his 
work; a first course in education. 318p. Ronald. $3.75. 
Henderson, S. V. Introduction to philosophy of education. 

401p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $4. 

Hutchins, R. M. The education we need (Human events 
pam. no.22). 13p. Henry Regnery Co., 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chic., Ill. 25c. 

Johnson, Glen. Some ethical implications of a naturalistic 
philosophy of education (Contrib. to educ. no.930). 154p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col., Bur. of Pubs. $2.25. 

Johnson, R. I., ed. Explorations in general education; the 
experiences of Stephens College. 262p. Harper. $3. 

Kelley, E. C. Education for what is real. 114p. Harper. $2. 
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Lafferty, H. M. Sense and nonsense in education. 202p. 
Macmillan. $2. 

Lewis, C. S. The abolition of man; or reflections on educa- 
tion with special reference to the teaching of English in 
the upper forms of schools. 61p. Macmillan. $1.25. 

Lodge, R. C. Philosophy of education. Rev. ed. 350p. Har- 
per. $3. 

NEA. NEA handbook and manual for local, state, and na- 
tional associations. 448p. NEA. $1; quantity rates. 

Pennsylvania Univ. School of Educ. Education in transi- 
tion; thirty-fourth annual Schoolmen’s week proceedings. 
355p. The Univ. $1. 

Pierce, T. M. Controllable community characteristics re- 
lated to the quality of education (Metropolitan school 
study council res. studies, no.1). 88p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col., Bur. of Pubs. $2.25. 


Redfield, Robert; Stoddard, George; and Wirth, Louis. 














The Classification 


The books in this list are grouped according to the 
following scheme. A title may appear in more than 
one section. 


1A. Principles and Trends: Education in the 
United States 
1B. International Education and Education in other 
Countries 
. Religious and Character Education 
Administration, Supervision, and Surveys 
Finance 
Buildings; Transportation 
Legislation 
Educational History and Biography 
Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence 
Educational Psychology 
Studies of Childhood and Youth 
10. Measurement and Evaluation 
11. Teachers and Teacher Training 
12. Audio-Visual Education 
13. Teaching Aids and Methods; Curriculum and 
Extra-Curricular Activities 
14. Intercultural Education 
15. Pre-School, Kindergarten and Elementary 
Education 
16. Secondary Education 
. Language Arts 
. Reading 
. Foreign Languages 
18. Mathematics and Science 
19. Social Studies 
20. Art and Music 
. General Vocational and Industrial Education 
. Business Education 
. Agricultural Education 
22. Guidance and Personnel Service 
23. Health, Physical, and Safety Education 
24. Special Education and Exceptional Children 
25. Education for Family Life and Consumer 
Education 
26. Rural Education 
27. Negro Education 
. Higher Education 
. Professional Education 
29. Adult Education 
30. Educational Research, General Bibliographies, 
and Directories 
31. Reports, Proceedings, and Handbooks 


@) 
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Equality of educational opportunity; a radio discussion 
(Univ. of Chic. round table no.486). 29p. Univ. of Chic. 
10c. 

*Rugg, Harold. Fountlations for American education. 826p. 
World Bk. Co. $5. 

Sargent, Porter. Mad or muddled? 190p. The Author, 11 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. $2. 

Schoolman’s almanac for 1947. 121p. Educator's Washing- 
ton Dispatch, 527 Sth Ave., NYC 17. $1.25. 

Stanford Univ. School of Humanities. Continuity in liberal 
education, high school and college; report of the fourth 
annual conference held by the Stanford school of hu- 
manities. 93p. Stanford Univ. Press. $2. 

Strebel, R. F. Education—keystone of peace. 209p. Syracuse 
Univ. Press. $3. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Citizens look at education; a progress 
report by the Citizens federal committee on education, 
1947-48; prepared by the Sub-committee on the teacher 
in America. 12p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. President’s Advisory Commission on Universal Train- 
ing. A program for national security; report. 448p. Supt. 
of Docs. 75c. 

Wahlquist, J. T. An introduction to American education. 
333p. Ronald. $3.25. 

Watson, Goodwin. Action for unity. 165p. Harper. $2. 

Watson, Goodwin. Youth after conflict. 300p. Assn. Press. 
$4. 

Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce. Committee on 
Educ. Our children: a real challenge. 16p. Wis. State 
Chamber of Commerce, Madison, Wis. Free; service 
charge Sc. 

Wise, J. E. The nature of the liberal arts. 225p. Bruce. $3.50. 

Wynne, J. P. Philosophies of education from the standpoint 
of the philosophy of experimentalism. 427p. Prentice. 
$3.75. 


(1B) International Education and 
Education in Other Countries 


British Information Service. Reference Div. Education in 
Britain. Rev. ed. 34p. The Services. Free. 

Carnegie Endowment for Internat. Peace. Japan and Ger- 
many: problems in reeducation [by] G. F. Zook. Official 
summaries of reports of the United States educational mis- 
sions (Internat. conciliation, no.427). 40p. The Endow- 
ment. 5c. 

Counts, G. S., and Lodge, M. P., trans. “I want to be like 
Stalin.’”” SEE Yesipov, B. P., and Goncharov, N. K. 

*Huxley, Julian. UNESCO: its purpose and its philosophy. 
62p. Public Affairs Press. $1. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Handbook of fellowship, schol- 
arship and study grant opportunities in the United States 
for students from war devastated areas. 45p. The Institute. 
Free to libs. 

Kenworthy, L. S. Going to school in war devastated coun- 
tries. 18p. Com. for Internat. Educ. Reconstruction, 744 
Jackson Place, N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 5c; quantity rates. 

Knappen, Marshall. And call it peace. 213p. Univ. of Chic. 
Press. $3. 

McMurry, R. E., and Lee, Muna. The cultural approach; 
another way in international relations. 280p. Univ. of N.C. 
Press. $3.50. 

Shore, M. J. Soviet education; its psychology and philoso- 
phy. 346p. Philosophical Lib. $4.75. 

Smith, T. V. The re-education of Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
22p. Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. 
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UNESCO. Constitution adopted by the United States of 
America and other governments . . . effective November 
4, 1946 (U.S. Dept. of State, pub. no.2771, Treaties 
and other internat. acts, ser. no.1580). 29p. Supt. of Docs. 
25¢c. 

*UNESCO. Preparatory Commission. Fundamental educa- 
tion; common ground for all peoples. 325p. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

U. S. Nat. Commission for UNESCO. Report on Mountain- 
Plains regional conference on UNESCO. 40p. The Com. 
Free from the Dept. of State. 

U. S. Nat. Commission for UNESCO. Report on the first 
meeting, September 1946. (Dept. of State pub. no.2726, 
U. S.-United Nations information ser. no.14). 41p. Supt. 
of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education in El Salvador, by C. D. 
Ebaugh (Bul. no.2). 92p. Supt. of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education in El Salvador, by C. D. 
Ebaugh (Bul. no.3). 81p. Supt. of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education in Guatemala, by C. D. 
Ebaugh (Bul. no.7). 82p. Supt. of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education in Nicaragua, by C. D. 
Ebaugh (Bul. no.6). 56p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education in the Dominican Republic 
by G. L. Potter and C. D. Ebaugh (Bul. no.10). 34p. 
Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

Yesipov, B. P., and Goncharov, N. K. “I want to be like 
Stalin” ; from the Russian text on pedagogy, tr. by G. S. 
Counts, and N. R. Lodge. 150p. Day. $2. 


(1C) Religious and Character Education 


* Amer. Council on Educ. Committee on Religion and Educ. 
The relation of religion to public education; the basic 
principles (Studies, ser.1, no.26). 54p. The Council. $1. 

Coleman, A. J. Task of the Christian in the university; a 
grey book of the World’s student Christian federation. 
113p. Assn. Press. $1.50. 

Cuninggim, Merrimon. The college seeks religion (Yale 
studies in religious educ. v.20). 319p. Yale Univ. Press. 


$4. 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer. Federal 
aid to sectarian education? 22p. The Council. 15c. 

Kinney, Paul, and others. Should public schools do church 
work? 15p. Nat. Liberal League, Inc., 38 Park Row, NYC 
= B58. 

Moehlman, C. H. The church as educator. 184p. Hinds. $2. 

Nat. Conference on Religion in Secondary Educ. The pre- 
paratory schools and religion in our time; a symposium. 

124p. Assn. Press. $2. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. Spiritual val- 
ues in the elementary school ; twenty-sixth yearbook (Nat. 
elementary principal, v.27, no.1). 351p. NEA. $3. 

Shedd, C. P. Religion in the state university (Hazen pam. 
no.16). 30p. Ed. W. Hazen Foundation, 400 Prospect St., 
New Haven 11, Conn. 

*Thayer, V. T. Religion in public education. 212p. Viking. 
$2.75. 

Weary, G. F. Democracy’s case against religious education 
on school time. 22p. Beacon Press. 25c. 


(2) Administration, Supervision, and Surveys 


*Barr, A. S., Burton, W. H., and Brueckner, L. J. Supervi- 
sion; democratic leadership in the improvement of 
learning. 2nd ed. 879p. Appleton. $5. 

Butterworth, J. E., and Pillsbury, W. H. New Haven's 
schools: an investment in your city’s future; report of a 





survey of the public school system, 1946-47. 350p. Bd. of 
Educ., New Haven, Conn. $1. 

Committee on a Federal Dept. of Health, Educ., and Se- 
curity. A report of the committee . . . sponsored by 
American council on education and National social wel- 
fare assembly, inc. 58p. Amer. Council on Educ. 50c. 

Cooper, D. H., ed. Administrative planning for school pro- 
grams and plants (Conf. for administrative officers of 
public and private schools, Proceedings, v.10). Proc. 
160p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $2. 

Diefendorf, J. W. The school board and the school board 
member (Dept. of gov't. Div. of res. pub., no.9). 26p. 
Univ. of N. M. 50c. 

Florida Citizens Committee on Educ. Education and Flori- 
da’s future; a digest of the report of the comprehensive 
study of education in Florida. 92p. The Com., Tallahas- 
see, Fla. 35c. 

Florida Citizens Committee on Educ. Education and the 
future of Florida; a report of the comprehensive study of 
education in Florida. 448p. The Com., Tallahassee, Fla. 
$1.75. 

Harman, A. C. Supervision in selected secondary schools; 
a dissertation. 181p. Univ. of Pa. $3. 

Hill, C. M., and Brownell, §. M. Lincoln looks ahead; gen- 
eral report of the Co-operative study of the Lincoln 
schools. 102p. Lincoln, Nebr. Bd. of Educ. 

Hill, C. M., and Brownell, S. M. Report of the Co-operative 
study of the Lincoln schools, 1945-1946. 867p. Lincoln, 
Nebr. Bd. of Educ. 

Hinsdale (Ill.) Coordinating Council. “Better schools for 
our children.”” 16p. The Council. Free. 

Illinois Assn. of School Boards. “Characteristics of a good 
school”; criteria for the evaluation of the school; its fa- 
cilities, its staff, and its program (School bd. ref. lib. pam. 
no.7). Slip. The Assn. 35c. 

Nat. Commission for the Defense of Democracy through 
Educ. Report of an investigation; McCook, Nebraska, an 
example of some effects of undemocratic school admin- 
istration in a small community. 27p. NEA. 

Nat. Commission on School District Reorganization. A key 
to better education; a guide to school district reorganiza- 
tion based on the forthcoming report. 16p. The Com., 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 15c; quantity rates. 

Nat. Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile De- 
linquency. Report on school and teacher responsibilities. 
35p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. And proudly 
serve ...as a principal. 16p. NEA. Free. 

New Hampshire Lay-Professional Councils on Educ. Lay- 
professional council report to the people of New Hamp- 
shire. 42p. The Councils, Concord, N. H. Sc. 

Reeder, E. H. A guide to supervision in the elementary 
schools (Ill. univ. Col. of educ., Educ. res. cir. no.60). 
71p. Univ. of Ill. 

*Sears, J. B. Public school administration. 433p. Ronald. 
$4.50. 

Sumption, M. R., and Beem, H. D. A guide to school re- 
organization in Illinois (Ill. univ. Col. of educ., Educ. 
res. cir. no.59). 52p. Univ. of Ill. 15c. 

Town Club (Scarsdale, N. Y.). Committee on Educ. and 
School Budget. Report. 38p. The Club. 

Wesley, W. C. Supervision of school programs for better 
living (Bul. of the bur. of school service, v.19, no.4). 
88p. Univ. of Ky. 50c. 


oe ceamndrtase 
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(3) Finance 
(See Section 11 for Teachers’ Salaries) 


Cox, V. L. Wealth through education. 331p. Stephen-Paul 
Pub., 367 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. $3.75. 

Educ. Research Service. Winning school support at the polls 
(Cir. no.7). 43p. The Service, NEA. $1. 

Illinois Assn. of School Boards. “When schools must bor- 
row”; a summary of borrowing procedures for school 
boards (School bd. ref. lib. pam. no.5). 16p. The Assn. 
25c. 

Illinois. School Finance and Tax Commission. State support 
of public education in Illinois. 112p. The Com. Free. 
Millikan, R. A. Shall government subsidize our public 
schools? 22p. Nat. Industrial Conf. Bd., 247 Park Ave., 

NYC 17. 25c. 

Schenectady (N.Y.) Chamber of Commerce. Educ. Com- 
mittee. More support for schools; does Schenectady need 
it? Mim. 18p. Schenectady Chamber of Commerce. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Financing public education; general 
features of a satisfactory state plan (Leaflet no.78). 18p. 
Supt. of Docs. 10c. 

(4) Buildings ; Transportation 

American school and university. 19th ed. 651p. Amer. School 
Pub. Corp. $4. 

Bursch, C. W., and Reid, J. L. You want to build a school? 
128p. Reinhold. $3.50. 

Cooper, D. H., ed. Administrative planning for school pro- 
grams and plants (Conf. for administrative officers of 
public and private schools, Proceedings, v.10). Proc. 160p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. $2. 

Flesher, W. R., and others. A study of public-school build- 
ing needs, Newark, Ohio. Mim. 95p. Ohio State Univ. 
Bur. of Educ. Res. $1. 

Indiana. Dept. of Public Instruction. School bus drivers’ 
role in the transportation system; a study of pupil trans- 
portation costs in Indiana schools (Res. bul. no.17). Mim. 
6p. The Dept. Free. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Planning school buildings for 
tomorrow's educational program: proceedings (Bul. v.23, 
no.5). 61p. The Div. $1. 

Mead, A. R., and Campbell, J. T. The P. K. Yonge labora- 
tory school building: a brief description and an evalua- 
tive study of an unusual plant (Fla. univ. Col. of educ. 
Misc. ser. bul. no.1). 40p. Univ. of Fla. 75c. 

Nat. Council on Schoolhouse Construction. Pt. 1, Proceed- 
ings of the twenty-third annual meeting . . . 1946; pt. 2, 
Guide for planning school plants (tentative). 128p. H. C. 
Headden, State Dept. of Educ., Nashville, Tenn. $1. 

New York (State) Univ. Div. of School Buildings and 
Grounds. Planning the outdoor physical education fa- 
cilities for central schools. 29p. Planning the music suite 
for central schools. 7p. N. Y. State Univ. Press, Albany 1, 
N. Y. 

Paul, Hugh. Daylight in school classrooms. 73p. Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. 

Stapley, M. E. Suggested procedures for securing economical 
and efficient pupil transportation (Indiana univ. School 
of educ., bul. v. 23, no. 4). 22p. Indiana Univ. 50c. 


(5) Legislation 
(See Section 11 for Tenure, 
Certification, and Retirement) 


Committee on a Federal Dept. of Health, Educ., and Se- 
curity. A report of the committee . . . sponsored by Ameri- 


can council on education and National social welfare 
assembly, inc. 58p. Amer. Council on Educ. 50c. 

Cressman, G. R. Digest of Pennsylvania school laws. 4th 
ed. 144p. Prentice. $3. 

NEA. Research Div. High spots in state school legislation 
enacted in 1946. Mim. 34p. NEA. Free; Itd. supply. 

NEA. Research Div. Pupils’ day in court; review of 1946. 
Mim. 7p. NEA. Free; Itd. supply. 

NEA. Research Div. School teacher's day in court; review 
of 1946. Mim. 15p. NEA. Free; Itd. supply. 


(6) Educational History and Biography 


*Brubacher, J. S. A history of the problems of education. 
688p. McGraw. $4. 

Butts, R. F. Cultural history of education; reassessing our 
educational traditions. 7226p. McGraw. $4. 

Cameron, Mary David, Sister. The College of Notre Dame 
of Maryland, 1895-1945. 219p. D. X. McMullen. $3. 
Coon, Horace. Columbia, colossus on the Hudson. 388p. 

Dutton. $4.50. 

Dunigan, D. R. A history of Boston college. 362p. Bruce. 
$6. 

*Edwards, Newton, and Richey, H. G. The school in the 
American social order; the dynamics of American educa- 
tion. 880p. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Finch, Edith. Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr. 342p. Harper. 
$3.50. 

The First fifteen years of the College of St. Scholastica; a 
report on the effectiveness of Catholic education for wom- 
en, with an introduction by W. E. Peik. 184p. D. X. Me- 
Mullen. $2.50. 

*Fuess, C. M., and Basford, E. S., eds. Unseen harvests; a 
treasury of teaching. 678p. Macmillan. $5. 

*Good, H. G. A history of western education. 575p. Mac- 
millan. $5. 

Govan, G. E., and Livingood, J. W. The University of 
Chattanooga: sixty years. 271p. Univ. of Chattanooga. $3. 

Harrisse, Henry. Henry Harrisse on collegiate education; 
ed. by E. W. Knight. 54p. Univ. of N. C. Press. $1. 

Hart, Archibald. Calvert and Hillyer, 1897-1947. 210p. The 
Calvert School, Baltimore, Md. $3. 

Jacobs, B. McE. Gilman walls will echo; the story of the 
Gilman country school, 1897-1947. 131p. Gilman Country 
Day School, Baltimore, Md. $3. 

Knight, E. W., ed. Henry Harisse on collegiate education. 
SEE Harrisse, Henry. 

Kuhn, A. L. The mother’s role in childhood education: New 
England concepts, 1830-1860 (Yale studies in religious 
educ., no.19). 224p. Yale Univ. Press. $3. 

Lane, W. J., ed. Pictorial history of Princeton. 200p. Prince- 
ton Univ. Press. $6. 

Lingle, W. L. Memories of Davidson college. 157p. John 
Knox Press. $3. 

MacFarland, C. S. Lyman Pierson Powell; pathfinder in 
education and religion. 299p. Philosophical Lib. $3.75. 
McMahon, C. P. Education in fifteenth-century England 
(Johns Hopkins univ. Studies in educ. no.35). 181p. 

Johns Hopkins Press. $2.25. 

Mosier, R. D. Making the American mind; social and moral 
ideas in the McGuffey readers. 207p. King’s Crown 
Press. $3. 

Osgood, C. G., and others. The modern Princeton. 159p. 
Princeton Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Snyder, H. N. An educational odyssey. 272p. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $2.50. 
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Stroh, M. M. Eyes to see. 60p. Delta Kappa Gamma So- 
ciety, 804 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas. 50c. 

Thompson, E. W. Education for ladies, 1830-1860; ideas 
on education in magazines for women. 170p. King’s 
Crown Press. $2.75. 

*Ulich, Robert, ed. Three thousand years of educational wis- 
dom; selections from great documents. 614p. Harvard 
Univ. Press. $6.50. 

Ward, Justine. Thomas Edward Shields, biologist, psycholo- 
gist, educator. 309p. Scribner. $3.50. 


(7) Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence 


Axline, V. M. Play therapy; the inner dynamics of child- 
hood. 379p. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 
Cole, Luella, and Morgan, J. J. B. Psychology of childhood 
and adolescence. 416p. Rinehart. $3.50. 
Duvall, E. M. Keeping up with teen-agers (Public affairs 
pam. no.127). 31p. Public Affairs Com. 20c. 
Harms, Ernest, ed. Handbook of child guidance. 751p. Child 
Care Pubs., 30 W. 58th St., NYC 19. $8.60. 
*Jersild, A. T. Child psychology. 3d ed. 623p. Prentice. $5. 
Lambert, Clara. Play: a child's way of growing up. 36p. 
Play Schools Assn., 119 W. 57th St., NYC 19. 30c. 
Rasey, M. I. Toward maturity; the psychology of child de- 
velopment. 242p. Hinds. $3. 
*Torgerson, T. L. Studying children; diagnostic and remedial 
procedures in teaching. 230p. Dryden. $2.75. 
(8) Educational Psychology 
Kelley, E. C. Education for what is real. 114p. Harper. $2. 
Skinner, C. E., ed. Educational psychology. Rev. ed. 622p. 
Prentice. $5.35. 


(9) Studies of Childhood and Youth 
(See also Section 7) 


*Alschuler, R. H. and Hattwick, L. W. Painting and per- 
sonality; a study of young children. 2 vols. Univ. of 
Chic. Press. $10. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Films interpreting children and 
youth. SEE Hampel, Margaret; Dale, Edgar; and Quick, 
Marie. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Knowing when children are ready 
to learn. 32p. The Assn. 50c. 

Axline, V. M. Play therapy; the inner dynamics of child- 
hood 379p. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation. How to construct a so- 
ciogram. Proc. 37p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. 

Gesell, Arnold; Havighurst, Robert; and Vander Veer, Ad- 
rian. Aggression in children; a radio discussion (Univ. 
of Chic. round table no.479). 25p. Univ. of Chic. 10c. 

Gesell, Arnold; Havighurst, Robert; and Koch, Helen. The 
child in today’s culture; a radio discussion (Univ. of Chic. 
round table no.466). 25p. Univ. of Chic. 10c. 

*Gesell, Arnold, and Amatruda, C. S. Development diagnosis; 
normal and abnormal child development; clinical meth- 
ods and pediatric applications. 2d ed. rev. and enl. 496p. 
Harper. $7.50. 

Hampel, Margaret; Dale, Edgar; and Quick, Marie. Films 
interpreting children and youth. Rev. ed. 35p. Assn. for 
Childhood Educ. 35c. 

*Hymes, J. L. A pound of prevention; how teachers can meet 
the emotional needs of young children. 63p. Caroline 
Zachry Institute, 17 E. 96th St., NYC 28. 25c. 
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Merrill, M. A. Problems of child delinquency. 403p. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.50. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. Committee on Emotional 
Stability. Parents as teachers; a guide for parents of ele- 
mentary school children. 25p. Columbia Univ. Teachers 
Col. Bur. of Pubs. 35c. 

Nat. Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile De- 
linquency. Recommendations for action. 136p. Supt. of 
Docs. 30c. 

Nat. Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile De- 
linquency. Report on mental health and child guidance 
clinics. 14p. Supt. of Docs. 10c. 

Nat. Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile De- 
linquency. Report on school and teacher responsibilities. 
35p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

New York State Council for Early Childhood Educ. Good 
education for young children. Rev. ed. 55p. The Council, 
Box 98, Queens Col., Flushing, N.Y. 60c; quantity rates. 

Osborn, Hazel. Teen canteens—some special problems. 47p. 
Woman's Press. 60c. 

Pahl, Eleanor. The fours and fives in action. 39p. Bd. of 
Educ., Glencoe, Ill. $1. 

Schuell, Hildred. Differences which matter . . . a study of 
boys and girls. 58p. Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 804 
Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas. $1. 

Sterner, A. P. Radio, motion picture, and reading interests; 
a study of high school pupils (Contrib. to educ. no.932). 
102p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.10. 

U. S. Children’s Bur. Educational and employment oppor- 
tunities for youth; report and recommendations of the 
Interagency committee on youth employment and educa- 
tion (Pub. no.319). 30p. The Bur. Free from the Bur. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Camping and outdoor experiences in 
the school program, by H. K. Mackintosh (Bul. no.4). 
Alp. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Open doors to children; extended 
school services, prepared by M. T. Hampel and H. F. Gab- 
bard. [30]p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

Watson, Goodwin. Youth after conflict. 300p. Assn. Press. 
$4. 

Weinrich, E. F. Let’s learn from youth; the experiences and 
plans of youth who left or were graduated from New 
York state secondary schools. 56p. N. Y. State Educ. 
Dept. 50c. 


(10) Measurement and Evaluation 
(Testing in Specific Subjects is with the Subject) 


Amer. Council on Educ. National projects in educational 
measurement; a report of the 1946 invitational conference 
on testing problems, ed. by K. W. Vaughn (Studies, ser.1, 
no.28). 80p. The Council. $1. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Psychological examination for col- 
lege freshmen; 1946 norms, by L. L. Thurstone, and T. G. 
Thurstone (Studies, ser.5, no.11). 23p. The Council. 25c. 

Amer. Council on Educ. The use of tests in college, by J. G. 
Darley, and others (Studies, ser.6, no.9). 82p. The 
Council. $1. 

Davis, F. B. The AAF qualifying examination. SEE U. S. 
Army Air Forces. 

Davis, F. B. Utilizing human talent; armed services selection 
and classification procedures . . . [prepared] for the 
Commission on implications of armed services educational 
programs. 85p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1.25. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1946 fall testing program in independent 
schools and supplementary studies (Bul. no.47). Proc. 
58p. The Bur. $1.50. 
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Educ. Records Bur. 1947 achievement testing program in 
independent schools and supplementary studies (Bul. 
no.48). Proc. 66p. The Bur. $1.50. 

Estabrooke, E. C. How to make and use objective tests. 
15p. Nat. Home Study Council, 839 17th Street, N.W., 
Wash. 6, D. C. 10c. 

*Garrett, H. E. Statistics in psychology and education. 3d ed. 
465p. Longmans. $4. 

Gibson, J. J., ed. Motion picture testing and research. SEE 
U. S. Army Air Forces. 

Mursell, J. L. Psychological testing. 449p. Longmans. $4. 

Peatman, J. G. Descriptive and sampling statistics. 577p. 
Harper. $4.50. 

Ross, C. C. Measurement in today’s schools. 2d ed. 551p. 
Prentice. $6. 

Stuit, D. B., ed. Personnel research and test development in 
the Bureau of naval personnel. 513p. Princeton Univ. 
$7.50. 

*Terman, L. M., and Oden, M. H. The gifted child grows up; 
twenty-five years follow-up of a superior group (Genetic 
studies of genius, v.4). 448p. Stanford Univ. Press. $6. 

Thurstone, L. L., and Thurstone, T. G. Psychological exam- 
ination for college freshmen; 1946 norms. SEE Ameri- 
can Council on Educ. 

U. S. Army Air Forces. The AAF qualifying examination, 
ed. by F. B. Davis (Aviation psychology program res. 
report no.6). 266p. Supt. of Docs. $1.25. 

U. S. Army Air Forces. Motion picture testing and research, 
ed. by J. J. Gibson (Aviation psychology program res. 
report no.7). 267p. Supt. of Docs. $1.50. 

U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Psychological tests 
for use with blind adults in vocational rehabilitation (Re- 
habilitation service ser. no.29). 14p. Supt. of Docs. 5c. 

Vaughan, K. W., ed. National projects-in educational meas- 
urement. SEE Amer. Council on Educ. 

*Wrinkle, W. L. Improving marking and reporting practices 
in elementary and secondary schools. 120p. Rinehart. $2. 


(11) Teachers and Teacher Training 


De Blieux, M. W., ed. You'll like teaching. 48p. La. State 
Dept. of Educ. 5c. 

Educ. Research Service. Basic salary schedules for principals 
in regular day schools and special schools in 68 school 
systems in cities over 100,000 in population, 1946-47 
(Cir. no.5). Proc. 31p. The Service, NEA. 50c. 

Educ. Research Service. Teachers’ salary schedules in 82 
school systems in cities over 100,000 in population, 1946- 
47 (Cir. no.3). Proc. 33p. The Service, NEA. 50c. 

Educ. Research Service. Teachers’ salary schedules in 411 
school systems in cities 10,000 to 300,000 in population, 
1946-47 (Cir. no.2). Proc. 78p. The Service, NEA. $1. 

Educ. Research Service. Teachers’ salary schedules in 168 
school systems in cities 30,000 to 100,000 in population, 
1946-47 (Cir. no.1). Proc. 52p. The Service, NEA. 50c. 

*Fine, Benjamin. Our children are cheated; the crisis in 
American education. 244p. Holt. $3. 

Givens, W. E., and others. What kind of teachers are we 
getting? A radio discussion (Northwestern univ. on the 
air. The reviewing stand, v.8, no.6). 12p. Northwestern 
Univ. Radio Dept. 10c. 

Gould, George, and Yoakam, G. A. The teacher and his 
work; a first course in education. 318p. Ronald. $3.75. 
Grieder, Calvin, and Ballou, $. V. Colorado rural teachers 
—their living and working conditions; the report of a 
survey made by the Colorado association of school boards 

in 1946. 109p. Colo. Assn. of School Boards. $1. 


NEA. Committee on Professional Ethics. 1947 report. 64p. 
NEA. Single copy free; quantity rates. 

NEA. Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom. Court 
decisions on teacher tenure reported in 1946. 20p. NEA. 
25c. 

NEA. Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom. Teach- 
er tenure: analysis and appraisal. 71p. NEA. 25c. 

NEA. Nat. Council on Teacher Retirement, and Research 
Division. Analysis of local provisions for teacher retire- 
ment. 67p. NEA. 50c. 

NEA. Research Div. Special salary tabulations. Proc. 1-A. 
Salaries paid teachers, principals and certain other school 
employees, 1946-47, 84 cities over 100,000 in population; 
1-B. Salaries paid school administrators and supervisory 
officers, 1946-47, 84 cities over 100,000 in population; 
2-A. Salaries paid teachers, principals, and certain other 
school employees, 1946-47, 219 cities 30,000 to 100,000 
in population; 2-B. Salaries paid school administrative 
and supervisory officers, 1946-47, 219 cities 30,000 to 
100,000 in population; 3-A, 4-A, and 5-A. Salaries paid 
teachers, 1946-47, 1,793 cities 2,500 to 30,000 in popu- 
lation. 5 pts. NEA. $5. ea. pt. 

New Jersey State Teachers College. New Tools for Learn- 
ing Bur. Why is there a teacher shortage? (“What do 
you say?” ser. v.1, no.1). Unp. The Col. 45c ea; quantity 
rates. 

Newsweek Club Bur. Platform: The teacher shortage—a 
nationwide crisis. 14p. The Bur., 152 W. 42d St., NYC 
18. Free. 

Texas Study of Secondary Educ. Handicaps due to limita- 
tion of high school teaching personnel and how they are 
being met (Research study no.1). 30p. Univ. of Texas. 
50c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Citizens look at education; a progress 
report by the Citizens federal committee on education, 
1947-48; prepared by the Sub-committee on the teacher 
in America. 12p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Suggestions for securing teaching posi- 
tions, by B. W. Frazier. 7th rev. (Cir. no.224). Proc. 9p. 
The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Teacher placement, registration and 
related services, by B. W. Frazier. 6th rev. (Cir. no.209). 
Proc. 10p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Teaching as a career, by B. W. Frazier 
(Bul. no.11). 43p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

Wanamaker, P.A., and others. How can we get and keep 
good teachers in our schools? (America’s town meeting of 
the air bul. v.12, no.44). 24p. The Town Hall, Inc., 123 
W. 43d St., NYC 18. 10c. 

Woellner, R. C., and Wood, M. A. Requirements for cer- 
tification of teachers and administrators for elementary 
schools, secondary schools, junior colleges. 12th ed. Mim. 
Unp. Univ. of Chic. Press. $2.25. 


(12) Audio-Visual Education 


(For Aids in Specific Subjects, See the Subject) 

Amer. Council on Educ. Foundations for teacher education 
in audio-visual instruction, by E. G. Noel and J. P. Leon- 
ard (Studies, ser.2, no.9). 60p. The Council. 75c. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Films interpreting children and 
youth. SEE Hampel, Margaret; Dale, Edgar; and Quick, 
Marie. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Using audio visual materials with 
children. 36p. The Assn. 50c. 

Assn. of Amer. Railroads. Motion pictures owned by or re- 
lating to the American railroads (Railway information 
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ser. no.3). 63p. The Assn., Transportation Bldg., Wash. 
6, D. C. 

Business Screen Magazine. Audio-visual projectionist’s hand- 
book; a pictorial manual for the guidance of the student 
operator in schools, industry and the community. 35p. 
Business Screen. $1. 

Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising, Inc. 
Business-sponsored educational films. 94p. Com. on Con- 
sumer Relations in Advertising, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, NYC 17. $2. 

Educ. Film Lib. Assn. Health films catalog; an annotated 
list. Proc. 89p. The Assn. $1. 

Educ. Film Lib. Assn. Committee on Films in Internat. Un- 
derstanding. Films for international understanding, ed. 
by E. H. Flory. 134p. The Assn. $1. 

Flory, E. H., ed. Films for international understanding. SEE 
Educ. Film Lib. Assn. Committee on Films in Internat. 
Understanding. 

Gibson, J. J., ed. Motion picture testing and research. SEE 
U. S. Army Air Forces. 

Grierson, John. Grierson on documentary, ed. and comp. 
by Forsyth Hardy. 324p. Harcourt. $3.75. 

Hampel, Margaret; Dale, Edgar; and Quick, Marie. Films 
interpreting children and youth. 35p. Assn. for Childhood 
Educ. 35c. 

Horkheimer, M. F., and Diffor, J. W., comps. Educators 
guide to free films. 7th ed. Proc. 34ip. Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wis. $5. 

Kishler, J. P. Sources of information on teaching aids. Mim. 
10p. Visual Educ. Consultants, Inc., 47 W. 56th St., 
NYC 19. 25c. 

Miles, J. R., and Spain, C. R. Audio-visual aids in the armed 
services; implications for American education . . . (pre- 
pared) for the Commission on implications of armed 
services educational programs. 96p. Amer. Council on 
Educ. $1.25. 

Noel, E. G., and Leonard, J. P. Foundations for teacher edu- 
cation in audio-visual instruction. SEE Amer. Council on 
Educ. 

Tipton, J. H., and Weinandy, P. K., ed. Films in intercul- 
tural education. Mim. 18p. Bur. for Intercultural Educ. 10c. 

U. S. Army Air Forces. Motion picture testing and research, 
ed. by J. J. Gibson (Aviation psychology program res. 
report no.7). 267p. Supt. of Docs. $1.50. 

U. S. Lib. of Congress. Motion Picture Div. The Library of 
Congress guide to U. S. government motion pictures (v.1, 
no.1). Proc. 104p. Supt. of Docs. 40c. 

Weinman, Constance. Bibliography on audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials for teachers in the elementary school. 
Proc. 29p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col., Bur. of Pubs. 
50c. 

White, T. J. “Speaking of films’; an organization manual 
for local film councils. 11p. Film Council of Amer., 6 W. 
Ontario St., Chic. 10, Ill. Free. 


(13) Teaching Aids and Methods; Curriculum, 
and Extra-Curricular Activities 


*Alberty, Harold. Reorganizing the high-school curriculum. 
458p. Macmillan. $4. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Teaching aeronautics in high 
schools. SEE Haefner, Ralph. 

Civil Aeronautics Admin. Teaching aeronautics in high 
schools. SEE Haefner, Ralph. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers College. Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute of School Experimentation. Guide to study and 
experimentation in cooperative planning in education . . . 


for school tryout. Proc. 37p. Columbia Univ. Teachers 
Col. Bur. of Pubs. 25c. : 

*Douglass, H. R., ed. The high school curriculum. 661p. 
Ronald. $4.50. 

*Fargo, L. F. Library in the school. 4th ed. 405p. Amer. Lib. 
Assn. $4. 

Goodman, S. M. Curriculum implications of armed services 
educational programs (prepared) for the Commission on 
implications of armed services educational programs, 
101p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1.25. 

Haefner, Ralph. Teaching aeronautics in high schools; a 
study of methods, principles and measurements, prepared 
for the Civil aeronautics administration and the American 
council on education. 419p. McGraw. $3.50. 

Herrick, T. T. School patterns for citizenship training. 130p. 
Mich. Univ. School of Educ., Bur. of Educ. Ref. and Re- 
search. $1.50; $1.25 pa. 

Junior Town Meeting League. Make youth discussion con- 
scious! A handbook on discussion techniques for school 
forums, class discussions, and youth groups. Rev. ed. 31p. 
The League, 400 S. Front St., Columbus 15, O. 10c. 

Lambert, Clara. Play: a child’s way of growing up. 36p. Play 
Schools Assn., 119 W. 57th St., NYC 19. 30c. 

Matier, M. B. Commencement programs; a description of 
types of commencement programs developed in the Mat- 
thew Whaley school with emphasis on pupil-teacher plan- 
ning. 28p. Matthew Whaley School, Williamsburg, Va. 
50c. 

Nash, Jean. The student editor’s manual. 82p. Eton Pub. 
Corp., 32 E. 57th St., NYC 22. $1.40; quantity rates. 
Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. The 1947 com- 
mencement manual. 127p. NEA. 50c; quantity rates. 
Nat. Assn. of Student Councils. 1947 Student councils 

handbook. 128p. NEA. 

New Jersey State Teachers College. Bur. of Field Studies. A 
bibliography on field studies in schools and colleges. Rev. 
to Jan. 1, 1947. 27p. The Col. 25c. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Puppetry in the curriculum; 
a manual on puppets, marionettes, shadow figures, and 
masks for the elementary and junior high school years 
(Curriculum bul. 1947-48 ser. no.1). 171p. The Bd. 

Risk, T. M. Principles and practices of teaching in secondary 
schools. 2d ed. 728p. Amer. Bk. Co. $4.75. 

*Stratemeyer, F. B., and others. Developing a curriculum 
for modern living. 558p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col., 
Bur. of Pubs. $3.75. 

Swift, F. H. The Athenian Ephebic oath of allegiance in 
American schools and colleges (Univ. of Calif. Pubs. in 
educ. v.11, no.1). 29p. Univ. of Calif. Press. 50c. 

U. S. Civil Aeronautics Admin. Office of Aviation Training. 
A selected and annotated bibliography of recent air age 
education textbooks (also includes standard texts that in- 
corporate such materials). Mim. 41p. The Admin. Free. 

U. S. Civil Aeronautics Admin. Office of Aviation Training. 
A selected and annotated bibliography on the professional 
aspects of aviation education (objectives, scope, curricu- 
lum, method). Mim. 40p. The Admin. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Camping and outdoor experiences in 
the school program, by H. K. Mackintosh (Bul. no.4). 
41p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. School-and-work programs; a study of 
experience in 136 school systems, by C. E. Legg, C. A. 
Jessen, and M. M. Proffitt (Bul. no.9). 59p. Supt. of 
Docs. 20c. 

Wesley, W. C. Supervision of school programs for better 
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living (Bul. of the Bur. of school service, v.19, no.4). 
88p. Univ. of Ky. 50c. 

Wisconsin Cooperative Educ. Planning Program. Curricu- 
lum Guiding Committee. The task of the school; a study 
guide for use by professional and lay groups. 46p. Wis. 
Dept. of Public Instruction. 5c. 


(14) Intercultural Education 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Commission on In- 
tergroup Educ. From sea to shining sea; administrators 
handbook for intergroup education. 64p. The Assn. 50c; 
quantity rates. 

* American Council on Educ. Intergroup Educ. in Cooperating 
Schools. Reading ladders for human relations (Work in 
progress ser.). Proc. 67p. The Council. $1. 

Baltimore (Md.) Public Schools. Better intercultural rela- 
tions. 44p. Baltimore Dept. of Educ. 25c; quantity rates. 

Boyd, D. I. Expanding horizons; adventures in intergroup 
education with young people (Human relations pam. 
no.9). 79p. Nat. Conf. of Christians and Jews. 10c. 

Detroit (Mich.) Public Schools. Administrative Committee 
on Intercultural Educ. Promising practices in intergroup 
education; a summary of practices reported for the year 
1945-46 from 152 public schools in Detroit. Proc. 46p. 
Detroit Bd. of Educ. 55c. 

John Dewey Soc. Intercultural attitudes in the making. SEE 
Kilpatrick, W. H. and Van Til, William, eds. 

Karelsen, F. E. Human relations; a challenge to our public 
schools. 74p. The author, 230 Park Avenue, NYC 17. 
*Kilpatrick, W. H., and Van Til, William, eds. Intercultural 
attitudes in the making; parents, youth leaders, and teach- 
ers at work (John Dewey soc. ninth yrbk.). 246p. Har- 

per. $3. 

New York (State) Univ. Education for unity in the schools 
of New York state. 104p. The Univ. 50c. 

Olsen, E. G. Social travel; a technique in intercultural edu- 
cation. 46p. Hinds. 35c. 

San Diego (Calif.) City Schools. A program of intercultu- 
ral education in San Diego. Proc. 95p. Pacific Coast Coun- 
cil on Intercultural Educ., Los Angeles, Calif. 60c. 

Shapiro, Leo, ed. Evaluation of agencies and programs in 
intergroup relations (J. of Educ. Sociology, v.21, no.1). 
64p. Payne Educ. Foundation, Inc. 35c. 

Tipton, J. H., and Weinandy, P. K., eds. Films in intercul- 
tural education. Mim. 18p. Bur. for Intercultural Educ. 
10c. 

Youthbuilders, Inc. Methods and results in inter-group edu- 
cation. 44p. Youthbuilders, inc., 120 E. 16th St., NYC 3. 


(15) Pre-school, Kindergarten, and Elementary Education 
(See also Section 7) 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Films interpreting children and 
— SEE Hampel, Margaret; Dale, Edgar; and Quick, 

arie. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Knowing when children are 
ready to learn. 32p. The Assn. 50c. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Modern school practices in the 
U. S. A. 24p. The Assn. $1. 

Buzard, H. C. Some new, some old suggestions for teachers 
of young children. Proc. 24p. Columbia Univ. Teachers 
Col., Bur. of Pubs. 25c. 

Calif. Assn. for Childhood Educ. We work together, ed. 
by I. K. Dillon. 50p. Ina K. Dillon, Calif. Assn. for 
Childhood Educ., Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
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stitute of School Experimentation. How to construct a 
sociogram. Proc. 37p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col., Bur. 
of Pubs. 

Fowlkes, J. G., and Morgan, D. A. Elementary teachers 
guide to free curriculum materials. 4th ed. Proc. 215p. 
Educators Progress Service. $4.50. 

Hampel, Margaret; Dale, Edgar; and Quick, Marie. Films 
interpreting children and youth. 35p. Assn. for Child- 
hood Educ. 35c. 

*Hildreth, Gertrude. Learning the three R's. 2d ed. 897p. 
Educ. Pub., Inc. $3.75. 

Horwich, F. R. Nursery school first, then kindergarten; cur- 
riculum for nursery schools and kindergartens. 33p. 
Hinds. 25c. 

*Hymes, J. L. A pound of prevention; how teachers can meet 
the emotional needs of young children. 63p. Caroline 
Zachry Institute, 17 E. 96th St., NYC 28. 25c. 

*NEA. Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
Organizing the elementary school for living and learning; 
1947 yrbk. 211p. The Assn. $2.25. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. Spiritual 
values in the elementary school; twenty-sixth yearbook 
(Nat. elementary principal v.27, no.1). 351p. NEA. $3. 

*Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Early childhood education; 
forty-sixth yearbook, pt. 2, ed. by N. B. Henry. 390p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.50; $2.75 pa. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Helping our young children 
to learn; suggestions for teachers of the first grade. 46p. 
The Bd. 15c. 

New York State Council for Early Childhood Educ. Good 
education for young children. Rev. ed. 55p. The Council, 
Box 98, Queens Col., Flushing, N.Y. 60c; quantity rates. 

Pahl, Eleanor. The fours and fives in action. 39p. Bd. of 
Educ., Glencoe, Ill. 

Play Schools Assn., Inc. The Play schools association and 
the school-age child. 8p. The Assn., 119 W. 57th St., 
NYC 19. Free. 

Reeder, E. H. A guide to supervision in the elementary 
schools (Ill. Univ. Col. of educ. Educ. res. cir. no.60). 
7ip. Univ. of Il. 

Thompson, L. A. Let touching help teaching. 13p. F. H. 
Weber Co., 335 Caroline St., Plymouth, Wis. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Schools for children under six; a 
report on the status and need for nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens, by M. D. Davis (Bul. no.5). 58p. Supt. of 
Docs. 20c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Elementary Educ. Div. Leadership in 
elementary education; Conference report. Proc. 17p. The 
Div. 

(16) Sccondary Education 


*Alberty, Harold. Reorganizing the high-school curriculum. 
458p. Macmillan. $4. 

Benedict, A. E. Dare our secondary schools face the atomic 
age? 55p. Hinds. 25c. 

Bostwick, Prudence, and Reid, Chandos. A functional high- 
school program for the urban community. 57p. Hinds. 35c. 

*Douglass, H. R., ed. The high school curriculum. 661p. 
Ronald. $4.50. 

*Gruhn, W. T., and Douglass, H. R. The modern junior 
high school. 492p. Ronald. $4.50. 

Illinois Assn. of School Boards. “The junior college”; an 
extension of the public schools of Illinois to meet the 
educational needs of both youth and adults . . . by J. L. 
Trump (School bd. ref. lib. pam. no.6). 23p. The Assn. 

Illinois Secondary School Principals’ Assn. Junior-College 
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Committee. The role of the public junior college in Illi- 
nois; key facts and basic considerations (Ill. Univ. Col. 
of educ., Educ. research cir. no.58). 43p. Univ. of Ill. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Committee on 
Curriculum Planning and Development. The imperative 
needs of youth of secondary-school age (Bul. v.31, 
no.145). 164p. The Assn. $1. 

Risk, T. M. Principles and practices of teaching in secondary 
schools. 2d ed. 728p. Amer. Bk. Co. $4.75. 

Stanford Univ. School of Humanities. Continuity in liberal 
education, high school and college; report of the fourth 
annual conference held by the Stanford school of humani- 
ties. 93p. Stanford Univ. Press. $2. 

Texas Study of Secondary Educ. The first five years of the 
Texas study of secondary education, 1942-1947, by Elean- 
ora Albrecht (Res. study no.5). 27p. Univ. of Texas. 50c. 

Texas Study of Secondary Educ. Handicaps due to limitation 
of high school teaching personnel and how they are be- 
ing met (Res. study no.1). 30p. Univ. of Texas. 50c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Cooperative planning, the key to im- 
proved organization of small high schools, by W. H. 
Gaumnitz and Wilbur Devilbiss (Pam. no.102). 21p. 
Supt. of Docs. 10c. 


(17A) Language Arts 


Dakin, Dorothy. How to teach high school English. 592p. 
Heath. $3.50. 

Fox, W. H. Spelling proficiency in township schools in 
Indiana (Indiana Univ. School of educ. bul. v.23. no.1). 
32p. Ind. Univ. 50c. 

Fries, C. C. Teaching and learning English as a foreign lan- 
guage (Mich. Univ. English language institute pub. no.1). 
Proc. 153p. Univ. of Mich. Press. $1.75. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. Office of the Supt. of Schools. Using 
short films to motivate English activities (English cur- 
riculum mono. E-32). Mim. 31p. Office of the Supt., 
Div. of Secondary Educ. Free. 

Strickland, R. G. The language and mental development of 
children (Ind. Univ. School of educ. Bul. v.23, no.2). 
31p. Ind. Univ. 50c. 

Ward, Winifred. Playmaking with children from kinder- 
garten to high school. 312p. Appleton. $2.50. 


(17B) Reading 


Arbuthnot, M. H. Children and books. 626p. Scott, Fores- 
man. $5; $3.60 text ed. 

California State Committee on Developmental Reading. 
Southern Section. Improving reading instruction in the 
secondary school (Calif. Dept. of educ. bul. v.16, no.1). 
128p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 

Carmichael, Leonard, and Dearborn, W. F. Reading and 
visual fatigue. 483p. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Claremont College Reading Conference. Twelfth yearbook: 
Types of reading materials for a functional program of 
instruction. 158p. Claremont Col. $2.50. 

*Gates, A. I. The improvement of reading; a program of 
diagnostic and remedial methods. 3d ed. 657p. Macmil- 
lan. $4.25. 

Gray, W. S., ed. Improving reading in content fields (Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual conference on reading held at the 
Univ. of Chic. v.8; Sup. educ. mono. no.62). 240 p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. $2. 

*Gray, W. S., ed. Promoting personal and soical develop- 
ment through reading (Proceedings of the Annual con- 





ference on reading held at the Univ. of Chic. v.9; Sup. 
educ. mono. no.64). 236p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $2. 

*Harris, A. J. How to increase reading ability; a guide to 
individualized and remedial methods. 2d ed. rev. and enl. 
582p. Longmans. $4. 

Kottmeyer, Wlliam. Handbook for remedial reading. 179p. 
Webster. $2.24. 

Yoakam, G. A., ed. A report of the Second annual confer. 
ence on reading, University of Pittsburgh. 164p. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh, School of Educ. $1. 


(17C) Foreign Languages 


Alpern, Hymen, and Katsh, A. I. eds. Foreign languages: 
tool or cultural subjects? Report of the thirteenth annual 
Foreign language conference held at the School of edu- 
cation, New York university. Proc. 19p. N.Y. Univ., 
School of Educ. 75c. 

Angiolillo, P. F. Armed forces’ foreign language teaching; 
critical evaluation and implications. 440p. S. F. Vanni, 
30 W. 12th St., NYC. $5. 

Matthew, R. J. Language and area studies in the armed 
services; their future significance (Com. on implications 
of armed services educ. programs). 211p. Amer. Council 
on Educ. $2.50. 


(18) Mathematics and Science 


Amer. Council on Educ. Teaching aeronautics in high 
schools. SEE Haefner, Ralph. 

Blackhurst, J. H. Euclidean geometry, its nature and its use. 
208p. Garner Pub. Co., Des Moines, Iowa. $2.75. 

Boeker, M. D. The status of the beginning calculus stu- 
dents in pre-calculus college mathematics; a study car- 
ried out with students in Brooklyn college and City college 
of New York (Contrib. to educ. no.922). 83p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.15. 

*Brueckner, L. J., and Grossnickle, F. E. How to make arith- 
metic meaningful. 513p. Winston. $4. 

Buckingham, B. R. Elementary arithmetic; its meaning and 
practice. 744p. Ginn. $4.50. 

Buswell, G. T., ed. “Arithmetic 1947”; papers presented at 
the second annual conference on arithmetic held at the 
Univ. of Chic., 1947 (Sup. educ. mono. no.63). 73p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. $1.50. 

Buswell, G. T., ed. Improving the program in arithmetic; 
papers presented at the conference on arithmetic held at 
the Univ. of Chic., 1946. 45p. Univ. of Chic. Press. 50c. 

Haefner, Ralph. Teaching aeronautics in high schools; a 
study of methods, principles and measurements ; prepared 
for the Civil aeronautics administration and the American 
council on education. 419p. McGraw. $3.50. 

Hill, K. E. Children’s contributions in science discussions 
(Contrib. to educ. no.931). 96p. Columbia Univ. Teachers 
Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.10. 

Hoff, A. G. Secondary-school science teaching; a textbook 
on how to teach science in the junior and senior high 
school. 303p. Blakiston. $3.75. 

Iowa State Teachers College. Arithmetic; teaching fractions 
in the upper elementary grades, by H. Van Engen (Educ. 
ser. pub. v.1, no.3). 27p. The Col. 10c. 

Kiely, E. R. Surveying instruments, their history and class- 
room use (Nat. council of teachers of mathematics, 19th 
ytbk). 411p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $3. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Surveying instru- 
ments. SEE Kiely, E. R. 
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*Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Science education in Ameri- 
can schools; forty-sixth yearbook, pt.1, ed. by N. B. 
Henry. 306p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.25; $2.50 pa. 

River Forest (Ill.) Public Schools. Guiding the child’s un- 
derstanding and use of mathematics. 32p. Bd. of Educ., 
River Forest, Ill. 

Sutherland, Ethel. One-step problem patterns and their re- 
lation to problem solving in arithmetic (Contrib. to educ. 
no.925). 170p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $2.35. 

(19) Social Studies 


Anderson, H. R., and Lindquist, E. F. Selected test items in 
world history, rev. by F. H. Stutz (Bul. no.9). 95p. Nat. 
Council for the Social Studies. 75c. 

Canada-United States Committee on Educ. A study of na- 
tional history textbooks used in the schools of Canada and 
the United States (Pub. no.2). 81p. Amer. Council on 
Educ. 

Hartley, W. H., ed. Audio-visual materials and methods in 
the social studies. SEE Nat. Council for the Social Stud- 
ies. 

Iowa State Teachers College. Geography; developing the 
use of globes and maps in the elementary grades, by A. E. 
Aitchison (Educ. ser. pub. v.1, no.4). 15p. The Col. 10c. 

Knapp, R. H. American regionalism and social education; 
a study of the implications of American regionalism for 
the social-studies programs in New England schools 
(Harvard studies in educ. v.30). 156p. Harvard Univ. 
Press. $3. 

*Nat. Council for the Social Studies. Audio-visual materials 
and methods in the social studies, ed. by W. H. Hartley 
(18th yrbk.). 214p. The Council. $2.50; $2. pa. 

*Nat. Council for the Social Studies. The study and teaching 
of American history, ed. by R. E. Thursfield (17th yrbk). 
442p. The Council. $2.50; $2. pa. 

Thursfield, R. E., ed. The study and teaching of American 
history. SEE Nat. Council for the Social Studies. 


(20) Art and Music 


Barbour, H. B., and Freeman, W. S. The children’s record 
book. 186p. Oliver Durrell, Inc., 527 Lexington Ave., 
NYC 17. $3.50. 

Barnes Foundation, Merion, Pa. Art and education. 2d ed. 
rev. and enl. 315p. Barnes Foundation Press, Merion, 
Pa. $3. 

Gregg, Harold. Art for the schools of America. 2d ed. 203p. 
Internat. Textbook Co. $2.75. 

*Music Educators Nat. Conference. Music education source 
book, ed. by H. N. Morgan. 256p. The Conf. $3.50. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Puppetry in the curriculum; 
a manual on puppets, marionettes, shadow figures, and 
masks for the elementary and junior high school years 
(Curriculum bul. 1947-48 ser. no.1). 171p. The Bd. 

Rorke, G. A. Choral teaching at the junior high school level. 
114p. Hall & McCreary. $2. 

Ward, Winifred. Playmaking with children from kinder- 
garten to high school. 312p. Appleton. $2.50. 


(21A) General Vocational and Industrial Education 


Amer. Council on Educ. Teaching aeronautics in high 
schools. SEE Haefner, Ralph. 

Bergevin, Paul. Industrial apprenticeship. 280p. McGraw. 
$2.75. 

Business Screen Magazine. The index of training films. 2d 
ed. 128p. Eastman Kodak Co. Free. 
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California Dept. of Educ. Vocational Educ. Staff. Vocation- 
al education in action. 48p. The Dept. Free. 

Christensen, T. E. Work experience—preparation for your 
career. 48p. Science Research Assn. 75c. 

Haefner, Ralph. Teaching aeronautics in high schools; a 
study of methods, principles and measurements, prepared 
for the Civil aeronautics administration and the American 
council on education. 419p. McGraw. $3.50. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. On-the-job education in rural 
communities, ed. by R. W. Roberts (1947 yrbk.). 139p. 
NEA. 75c. 

Newkirk, L. V. Organizing and teaching the general shop. 
200p. Manual Arts Press. $4. 

Rakestraw, C. E. Training high-school youth for employ- 
ment. 217p. Amer. Technical Soc. $3.50. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Practical nursing; an analysis of the 
practical nurse occupation with suggestions for the or- 
ganization of training programs (Misc. no.8). 144p. Supt. 
of Docs. 55c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Digest of annual re- 
ports of state boards for vocational education to the U. S. 
Office of education, Vocational division, fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1946. Proc. 58p. The office. Free from the office. 

U. S. Office of Educ. U. S. government films for school and 
industry; 1947 catalog. 36p. The office. Free. 

Vocational Instructor’s School Shop Handbook. Guidance 
tools for vocational shop instructrs (v.8, issue no.1, pt.1, 
spring, 1947; issue no.2, pt.2, fall, 1947). 2pts. Voca- 
tional Arts Pub. Co. $1. each; advance subscription charge 
of $1. for two issues. 


(21B) Business Education 


Amer. Vocational Assn. Business Educ. Section. Copies of 
certain papers presented at the Business education section 
of the American vocational association annual confer- 
ence . . . 1946. Mim. 38p. Calif. Dept. of Educ., Bur. of 
Business Educ. 

California, Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Business Educ. Annual 
descriptive report of distributive education in California 
(Business educ. pub. no.35). Mim. 49p. The Bur. Free. 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Assn. and The Nat. Business 
Teachers Assn. The changing business education curricu- 
lum (Amer. business educ. yrbk. v.4). 392p. N.Y. Univ. 
Bkstore. $2.50. 

Endicott, F. S. The guidance and counseling of business 
education students (Fifth annual Delta Pi Epsilon lec- 
ture). 30p. South-Western Pub. Co. 50c. 

Lamb, M. M. Your first year of teaching typewriting. 213p. 
South-Western Pub. Co. $2. 

Price, R. G., ed. Auditory and visual aids in business edu- 
cation; proceedings of 1946 Business education institute, 
Teachers college, University of Cincinnati (Mono. no.66). 
40p. South-Western Pub. Co. 

*Tonne, H. A. Principles of business education. 568p. Gregg. 
$2. 
(21C) Agricultural Education 


Cook, G. C. Handbook on teaching vocational agriculture. 
Sth ed. 812p. Interstate Printing Co., Danville, Ill. $4.50. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. On-the-job education in rural 
communities, ed. by R. W. Roberts (1947 yrbk.). 139p. 
NEA. 75c. 

Hamlin, H. M. Using advisory councils in agricultural edu- 
cation (Ill. Univ. Col. of Educ. Bur. of educ. res. bul. 
no.63). 74p. Ill. Univ. 35c. 
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(22) Guidance and Personnel Service 


Amer. College Personnel Assn. Proceedings of the twentieth 
annual meeting, ed. by D. E. Swanson (Educ. and psy- 
chological measurement v.7, no.3, pt.2). p.475-668. The 
Assn. $2. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Counseling for mental health, by 
K. H. Mueller and others (Studies, ser.6, no.8). 64p. 
The Council. $1. 

Amer. Council on Educ. The use of tests in college, by J. G. 
Darley and others (Studies, ser.6, no.9). 82p. The Coun- 
cil. $1. 

Bedell, R. C., ed. Basic guidance; suggestions for Nebraska 
schools (Nebr. Dept. of vocational educ. Nebr. guid- 
ance bul. no.1). 70p. Nebr. Dept. of Vocational Educ. $1. 

Carey, C. M., ed. Counseling young adults; a symposium. 
40p. Assn. Press. 75c. 

Cassidy, Rosalind, and Kozman, H. C. Counseling girls in a 
changing society; a guide for couneslors and teachers in 
high school and college. 441p. McGraw. $3.75. 

Davis, F. B. Utilizing human talent; armed services selection 
and classification procedures (prepared) for the Commis- 
sion on implications of armed services educational pro- 
grams. 85p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1.25. 

Endicott, F. S. The guidance and counseling of business 
education students (Fifth annual Delta Pi Epsilon lec- 
ture). 30p. South-Western Pub. Co. 50c. 

Erickson, C. E., ed. A basic text for guidance workers. 566p. 
Prentice. $4.25. 

*Erickson, C. E., and Smith, G. E. Organization and admin- 
istration of guidance services. 276p. McGraw. $3. 

Gordon, H. P.; Densford, K. J.; and Williamson, E. G. 
Counseling in schools of nursing. 279p. McGraw. $3. 

Harms, Ernest, ed. Handbook of child guidance. 751p. 
Child Care Pubs., 30 W. 58th St., NYC 19. $8.60. 

Nat. Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency. Report on mental health and child guidance 
clinics. 14p. Supt. of Docs. 10c. 

Northwestern Univ. School of Educ. Counselors at work; a 
practical consideration of counseling problems; a report 
of the eleventh annual conference on guidance and per- 
sonnel work, ed. by S. A. Hamrin, and F. S. Endicott. 
Proc. 142p. The Univ. $1. 

*Strang, Ruth. Educational guidance: its principles and prac- 
tice. 268p. Macmillan. $2.90. 

Stuit, D. B., ed. Personnel research and test development in 
the Bureau of naval personnel. 513p. Princton Univ. 
Press. $7.50. 

*Torgerson, T. L. Studying children; diagnostic and reme- 
dial procedures in teaching. 230p. Dryden. $2.75. 

Traxler, A. E. How to use cumulative records; the manual 
for the SRA cumulative record for junior and senior high 
schools. 40p. Science Research Associates. 55c. 

U. S. Children’s Bur. Educational and employment oppor- 
tunities for youth; report and recommendations of the 
Interagency committee on youth employment and educa- 
tion (Pub. no.319). 30p. The Bur. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. References for workers in pupil-per- 
sonnel services. Proc. 8p. The Office. Free. 

*U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Educ. Div. Guide to oc- 
cupational choice and training; suggestions, books, and 
materials for guidance programs, by W. J. Greenleaf (Bul. 
no.236, Occupational information and guidance ser. 
no.15). 150p. Supt. of Docs. 35c. 

U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Clients’ evalua- 


tion of a state vocational rehabilitation service (Rehabil- 
tation service ser. no.27). 31p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Psychological tests 
for use with blind adults in vocational rehabilitation 
(Rehabilitation service ser. no.29). 14p. The Office. 


(23) Health, Physical and Safety Education 


Assn. of Casualty and Surety Cos. Building driver testing 
devices and using driver tests; a manual for teachers of 
driver education and training. 27p. The Cos., 60 John 
St., NYC 7. Sc. 

*Biester, L. L.; Griffiths, William; and Pearce, N. O. Units 
in personal health and human relations. 267p. Univ. of 
Minn. Press. $3.50. 

Chenoweth, L. B., and Selkirk, T. K. School health prob- 
lems . . . with an outline on school health administration, 
by R. A. Bolt. 3d ed. 419p. Crofts. $3. 

Denver (Colo.) Public Schools. Health interests of chil- 
dren; report of a research study of health interests and 
needs of children as a basis for health instruction—kin- 
dergarten through grade twelve. 121p. Denver Public 
Schools. $1.25. 

Educ. Film Lib. Assn. Health films catalog; an annotated 
list. Proc. 89p. The Assn. $1. 

Gray, Miriam. Physical education demonstration. 150p. 
A. S. Barnes. $3. 

*Kozman, H. C.; Cassidy, Rosalind; and Jackson, C. O. 
Methods in physical education; an illustrated textbook for 
students preparing to teach boys and girls in the secon- 
dary school. 552p. Saunders. $4.25. 

*Leonard, F. E. A guide to the history of physical education. 
3d ed., rev. and enl. by G. B. Affleck. 480p. Lea & Febi- 
ger. $5.50. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. Let's teach driving; 
an administrative guidebook. 135p. NEA. 50c; quantity 
rates. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. Safety education 
for teachers: pt.2, A guide for college instructors of safety 
education. 123p. NEA. 50c. 

Nat. Facilities Conference. A guide for planning facilities 
for athletics, recreation, physical and health education. 
Proc. 127p. Amer. Assn. for Health and Physical Educ. 
$1.50. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Procedures in health educa- 
tion for girls in the secondary schools of New York city 
(Curriculum bul. no.5). 104p. The Bd. 30c. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Study guide for individual 
and class program for children of “lowered vitality” (Cur- 
riculum bul. no.7). 54p. The Bd. 15c. 

Nixon, E. W., and Cozens, F. W. An introduction to physi- 
cal education. 3d ed. 251p. Saunders. $2.75. 

Turner, C. E. School health and health education . . . with 
the editorial assistance of C. M. Sellery. 457p. C. V. 
Mosby, St. Louis 3, Mo. $3.50. 

U. S. Office of Educ. State administration of school health, 
physical education and recreation; a status study, by 
F. S. Stafford (Bul. no.13). 33p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. President’s Conference on Fire Prevention. Report of 
the Committee on fire-prevention education. 29p. Supt. of 
Docs. 10c. 


(24) Special Education and Exceptional Children 
Betts, E. A., and Hackman, R. B. An evaluation of the Bal- 
timore myopia project: pt.A, Experimental procedures; 

pt.B, Statistical procedures. 12p. Temple Univ. 35c. 
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Knight, James, ed. Handbook for teachers of exceptional 
children; a workshop project (Texas univ. pub. no.4707). 
174p. The Univ. $1. 

Louttit, C. M. Clinical psychology of children’s behavior 
problems. Rev. ed. 661p. Harper. $4. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Study guide for individual 
and class program for children of “lowered vitality” 
(Curriculum bul. no.7). 54p. The Bd. 15c. 

*Terman, L. M., and Oden, M. H. The gifted child grows 
up; twenty-five years’ follow-up of a superior group 
(Genetic studies of genius, v.4). 448p. Stanford Univ. 
Press. $6. 

U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Psychological 
tests for use with blind adults in vocational rehabilitation 
(Rehablitation service ser. no.29). 14p. The Office. 

Van Riper, C. Speech correction; principles and methods. 
2d ed. 470p. Prentice. $4. 

Wood, W. M. Speech correction for parents and teachers. 
114p. Watertown (N.Y.) Press. $2.75. 


(25) Education for Family Life 
and Consumer Education 


*Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Consumer Educ. 
Study. Consumer education in your school ; a handbook for 
teachers and administrators. 128p. NEA. 60c. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Consumer Educ. 
Study. Using consumer credit; a unit for high school stu- 
dents (Consumer educ. ser., unit no.9). 107p. NEA. 35c; 
quantity rates. 

Pollard, L. B. Adult education for homemaking. 2d ed. 
194p. Wiley. $2.75. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Educ. Div. Homemaking 
education in secondary schools of the United States. 23p. 
Supt. of Docs. 15c. 


(26) Rural Education 


Amer. Institute of Cooperation, and NEA. Dept. of Rural 
Educ. Farm leaders and teachers plan together; what ag- 
ricultural leaders want the schools to teach; reports of 
eight regional conferences of agricultural and educational 
leaders. 35p. NEA. 25c; quantity rates. 

Grieder, Calvin, and Ballou, S. V. Colorado rural teachers— 
their living and working conditions; the report of a 
survey made by the Colorado association of school boards 
in 1946. 109p. Colo. Assn. of School Boards. $1. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. On-the-job education in rural 
communities (1947 yearbook) ed. by R. W. Roberts. 139p. 
NEA. 75c. 

Purdue Univ. Div. of Educ. Reference. Proceedings of the 
twelfth annual guidance conference (Studies in higher 
educ. no.58). 57p. The Univ. 60c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Schools count in country life, by E. G. 
Bathurst (Bul. no.8). 61p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 


(27) Negro Education 


Derbigny, I. A. General education in the Negro college. 
255p. Stanford Univ. Press. $3. 

Howard Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. The availability of 
education in the Negro separate school (J. of Negro 
Educ. v.16, no.3, yrbk. no.XVI). p.263-479. Howard 
Univ. Press. $2. 

Pierce, J. A. Negro business and business education; their 
present and prospective development. 338p. Harper. $4. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Better homes for Negro 
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farm families; a handbook for teachers outlining an edu- 
cational program in housing. 26p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

Wilson, C. H. Education for Negroes in Mississippi since 
1910. 641p. Meador. $3. 


(28A) Higher Education 


Amer. Council on Educ. Higher education in Maryland. 384p. 
The Council. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Pacific Coast Committee. College- 
age population study, 1947-64, Arizona, California, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, Washington (Studies, ser.1, no.29). 36p. 
The Council. 50c. 

Assn. of Amer. Colleges. The veterans and the colleges; 
the proceedings of the thirty-third annual meeting (Bul. 
v.33, no.1). 293p. The Assn. $1. 

Assn. of Amer. Railroads. Colleges and universities offer- 
ing courses in engineering, transportation and traffic man- 
agement. Mim. 8p. The Assn. Free. 

Beck, H. P. Men who control our universities; the economic 
and social composition of governing boards of thirty lead- 
ing American universities. 229p. King’s Crown Press. $3. 

Blegen, T. C., and others, eds. The crisis of mankind; the 
urgent educational tasks of the university in our time 
(Educ. conf. celebrating the inauguration of James Lewis 
Morrill as eighth president of the Univ. of Minn.). 121p. 
Univ. of Minn. Press. $3. 

Burns, Norman, ed. The administration of higher institu- 
tions under changing conditions (Proc. of the Inst. for 
administrative officers of higher institutions, 1947, v.19). 
91p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $2. 

Coleman, A. J. Task of the Christian in the university; 
a grey book of the World’s student Christian federation. 
113p. Assn. Press. $1.50. 

Cooperative Study in General Educ. SEE Dunkel, H. B. 

Cooperative Study in General Educ. Executive Committee. 
Cooperation in general education; a final report. 240p. 
Amer. Council on Educ. $3. 

Cowling, D. J., and Davidson, Carter. Colleges for free- 
dom ; a study of purposes, practices and needs. 180p. Har- 
per. $3. 

Cuninggim, Merrimon. The college seeks religion (Yale 
studies in religious educ. v.20). 319p. Yale Univ. Press. 
$4. 

Deferrari, R. J., ed. College organization and administra- 
tion. 403p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. $4.50. 

Derbigny, I. A. General education in the Negro college. 
255p. Stanford Univ. Press. $3. 

A directory of Catholic colleges and universities for men 
and women in the United States. 18p. St. Anthony Guild 
Press. 15c. 

Dunkel, H. B. General education in the humanities (The 
cooperative study in general educ.). 321p. Amer. Council 
on Educ. $3.50. 

Faust, Clarence; Odegard, Peter; and White, Lynn. Where 
do we go from here in education? A radio discussion 

. including a special supplement on a proposal for 
adult education (Univ. of Chic. round table no.495). 
21p. Univ. of Chic. 10c. 

Fenton, W. N. Area studies in American universities (pre- 
pared) for the Commission on implications of armed 
services educational programs. 89p. Amer. Council on 
Educ. $1. 

Harvard Univ. Commission to Advise on the Future of 
Psychology at Harvard. The place of psychology in an 
ideal university. 42p. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.50. 
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Hoole, W. S., ed. The classified list of reference books and 
periodicals for college libraries. Rev. ed. 111p. Southern 
Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 2041 21st Ave. 
South, Birmingham, Ala. $2. 

Hutchins, R. M. The education we need (Human events 
pam. no.22). 13p. Henry Regnery Co., 608 S. Dearborn 
St. Chic. 5, Ill. 25c. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. The Conference of foreign stu- 
dent advisers (News bul. special issue). 49p. The Inst. 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. Directory of 
colleges, universities, and professional schools offering 
training in occupations concerned with business and in- 
dustry, comp. by M. M. Pendergrast. Mim. 645p. The In- 

stitute. $2.50. 

Johnson, R. I., ed. Explorations in general education; the 
experiences of Stephens college. 262p. Harper. $3. 

Keezer, D. M. The light that flickers; a view of college ed- 
ucation which contrasts promise and performance and 
suggests improvements. 160p. Harper. $2.50. 

Kirk, Grayson. The study of international relations in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. 113p. Council on Foreign 
Relatons. $2. 

Manuel, H. T. Enrollments and abilities of college stu- 
dents (Res. bul. no.25). Proc. 19p. Texas Com. on Co- 
ordination in Educ., Univ. Station, Austin 12, Texas. 6c. 

Miller, J. H., and Allen, J. S. Veterans challenge the col- 
leges ; the New York program. 150p. King’s Crown Press. 
$2.25. 

Nat. Assn. of Deans of Women. Residence halls for women 
students; administrative principles and procedures. 95p. 
The Assn. $1.25. 

Newman, J. H., Cardinal. The idea of a university. New ed., 
ed. with a preface and introduction by C. F. Harrold. 413p. 
Longmans. $3.50. 

Nock, S. A. Education for individuality (Human events 
pams. no.18). 20p. Human Events Associates, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chic. 5, Ill. 25c. 

Osgood, C. G., and others. The modern Princeton. 159p. 
Princeton Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Pan Amer. Union. Div. of Intellectual Cooperation. The 
universities of Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama, by Theodore Apstein, B. F. 
Carruthers, and Ellen Gut (Higher educ. in Latin Ameri- 
ca, v.6). Mim. 186p. The Union. 50c . 

Pierson, M. B. Graduate work in the South. 265p. Univ. 
of N. C. Press. $4. 

Regional Conference on the Humanities. Humanistic val- 
ues for a free society; proceedings of the third Regional 
conference. 189p. Univ. of Denver Press. $2. 

Southern Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Com- 
mittee on Work Conferences on Higher Educ. Higher 
education in the South; a report on cooperative studies. 
171p. Univ. of N. C. Press. $2.75. 

Stanford Univ. School of Humanities. Continuity in liberal 
education, high school and college; report of the fourth 
annual conference held by the Stanford school of humani- 
ties. 93p. Stanford Univ. Press. $2. 

Tead, Ordway. Equalizing educational opportunities beyond 
the secondary school (Inglis lecture). 53p. Harvard 
Univ. 

Umstattd, J. G. Instructional procedures at the college level; 
an analysis of teaching at Biarritz American university. 
195p. Univ. of Texas Press. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Statistics of land-grant colleges and 


universities, year ended June 30, 1945, prepared by Maude 
Farr (Bul. no.1). 38p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

*U. S. President's Commission on Higher Educ. Higher ed- 
ucation for American democracy: v.1, Establishing the 
goals; v.2, Equalizing and expanding individual oppor. 
tunity; v.3, Organizing higher education; v.4, Staffing 
higher education; v.5, Higher education in American de- 
mocracy. 5v. Supt. of Docs. v.1, 40c; v.2, 35c; v.3, 30c; 
v.4, 25c; v.5, 25c. 

Ward, Phebe. Terminal education in the junior college . . . 
prepared for the Administrative committee of the Com- 
mission on terminal education of the American association 
of junior colleges. 282p. Harper. $2.50. 

Western College Assn. Addresses on the college and the 
community and curriculum trends in the Western college 
association; proceedings of meetings during 1946-1947. 
54p. C. T. Fitts, Sec., Pomona Col., Claremont, Calif. 


(28B) Professional Education 


Advertising Federation of Amer. Bur. of Research and Educ. 
Directory of advertising and marketing education in the 
United States. 47p. Advertising Federation of Amer. 
$2.50. 

Amer. Institute of Accountants. Committee on Selection of 
Personnel. A study of the ability of accounting students: 
Results of orientation test, form A, in schools of busi- 
ness of twenty-nine colleges (Col. accounting testing pro- 
gram, bul. no.1). Proc. 16p. The Inst. 

Amer. Psychological Assn., Inc. Graduate training facilities 
in psychology. Proc. 19p. The Assn. 

Gordon, H. P.; Densford, K. J.; and Williamson, E. G. 
Counseling in schools of nursing. 279p. McGraw. $3. 
Horner, H. H. Dental education today. 420p. Univ. of 

Chic. Press. $6. 

Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. Directory of 
colleges, universities, and professional schools offering 
training in occupations concerned with business and 
industry, comp. by M. M. Pendergrast. 645p. The Inst. 
$2.50. 

Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. Fellowships 
and other aid for advanced work, comp. by M. M. Pen- 
dergrast. Rev. ed. Mim. 471p. The Inst. $2. 

Pierson, M. B. Graduate work in the South. 265p. Univ. 
of N. C. Press. $4. 

Virginia Medical College. Building a course within a pro- 
fessional curriculum, by A. W. Hurd. Mim. 59p. The 
Col., Bur. of Educ. Res. and Service. 75c, 4c postage. 

Woody, Clifford. Requirements for the degrees of Doctor 
of philosophy in education, and Doctor of education (Nat. 
soc. of col. teachers of educ. mono. no.1). 54p. Ann Arbor 
Press. $1. 


(29) Adult Education 


Auer, J. J., and Ewbank, H. L. Handbook for discussion 
leaders. 118p. Harper. $2. 

Bradley, Phillips, ed. Industrial relations and education 
(J. of educ. sociology, v.20, no.8). p.449-528. Payne 
Educ. Soc. Foundation. 35c. 

Cincinnati. Adult Educ. Council of Metropolitan Cincinnati. 
Program planning handbook, 1947-1948. Proc. unp. The 
Council, 629 Vine St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Faust, Clarence; Odegard, Peter; and White, Lynn. Where 
do we go from here in education? A radio discussion .. . 
including a special supplement on a proposal for adult 
education (Univ. of Chic. round table no.495). 21p. 
Univ. of Chic. 10c. 
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Grierson, John. Grierson on documentary, ed. and comp. 
by Forsyth Hardy. 324p. Harcourt. $3.75. 

Houle, C. O., and others. The armed services and adult 
education (prepared) for the Commission on implications 
of armed services educational programs. 257p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $3. 

Illinois Univ. Agricultural Educ. Office. Adult education in 
vocational agriculture in 1947 for Illinois farm veterans 
and other adult farmers (Univ. of Ill. bul. v.44, no.35). 
24p. Univ. of Ill., Agricultural Educ. Office. Sc. 

Internat. Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Educ. Dept. 
... And the pursuit of happiness. unp. The Union, 1710 
Broadway, NYC 19. 

Michigan Experimental Adult Educ. Program. Education 
for personal growth and community action; second an 
nual report (Bul. no.3060). Mim. 30p. Mich. Dept. of 
Public Instruction. Free, Itd. supply. 

NEA. Dept. of Adult Educ. Final report on the Second na- 
tional conference on veterans education. Proc. 85p. NEA. 
35c. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. On-the-job education in rural 
communities (1947 yearbook) ed. by R. W. Roberts. 
139p. NEA. 75c. 

Pollard, L. B. Adult education for homemaking. 2d ed. 
194p. Wiley. $2.75. 

Virginia Univ. Extension Div. The community can do (New 
dominion ser. no.86). The Univ. Free. 

Virginia Univ. Extension Div. The schools can help (New 
dominion ser. no.85). The Univ. Free. 

Watson, Goodwin. Action for unity. 165p. Harper. $2. 


(30) Educational Research, General 
Bibliographies, and Directories 


*Amer. Council on Educ. Intergroup Educ. in Cooperating 
Schools. Reading ladders for human relations (Work in 
progress ser.). Proc. 67p. The Council. $1. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Children’s books for seventy-five 
cents or less, prepared by M. L. Grimes. 37p. The Assn. 
35c. 

Child Study Assn. of Amer. Bibliography Committee. The 
child, the family, the community; a classified booklist. 
93p. The Assn. 

Citizenship Educ. Study of the Detroit Public Schools and 
Wayne Univ. Progress report. 18p. The Study, 436 Mer- 
rick St., Detroit, Mich. 

Commission for Internat. Educ. Reconstruction. CIER hand- 
book, second edition: organizations with programs for 
international educational reconstruction. 66p. The Com. 
Free. 

Directory of Catholic colleges and universities for men and 
women in the United States. 18p. St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 508 Marshall St., Paterson 3, N.J. 15c. 

Educ. Press Assn. of Amer. America’s educational press; a 
classified list of educational publications issued in the 
United States with a listing of foreign journals; twenty- 
first yearbook. Proc. 36p. The Assn. 50c. 

Educ. Research Service. Education in lay magazines, March 
1, 1947 (Cir. no.4); June 1, 1947 (Cir. no.6). The 
Service, NEA. 25c each. 

Elder, Alfonso, and Hamilton, H. C. Planning; a manual 
for students on the process of developing a plan of action 
for promoting school improvements. Proc. 129p. Atlanta 
Univ. $2.50. 

Hoole, W. S., ed. The classified list of reference books and 
periodicals for college libraries. Rev. ed. 111p. Southern 
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Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 2041-21st Ave. 
South, Birmingham, Ala. $2. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Handbook of fellowship, schol- 
arship and study grant opportunities in the United States 
for students from war devastated areas. 45p. The In- 
stitute. Free to libs. 

Joint Committee of the American Lib. Assn., the NEA, and 
the Nat. Council of Teachers of English. By way of in- 
troduction, ed. by Frances Grim. Rev. ed. 142p. A.L.A. 
$1.25; quantity rates. 

Light, Israel. Annotated bibliography on atomic energy; 257 
selected references for schools and discussion groups. 
Proc. 29p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 

Noffsinger, J. S., ed. The manual of standards and directory 
of private home study schools and courses. 48p. Nat. 
Home Study Council. Free. 

Pan. Amer. Union, Div. of Intellectual Cooperation. Latin 
American universities; a directory. Min. 55p. The Union. 
15¢c. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Junior booklist. 46p. The Bd. 20c; 
quantity rates. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Senior booklist. 44p. The Bd. 20c; 
quantity rates. 

Tuttle, Marguerite. A guide to education for professional 
careers. 3d ed. 120p. The author, 28 W. 44th St., NYC 
18. $1.50. 

U. S. Dept. of State. Office of Internat. Information and 
Cultural Affairs. Books on education from the United 
States ; theory and texts. 97p. The Dept. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Directory, colleges and universities 
offering graduate courses leading to master’s and doctor's 
degrees, 1940-1945. Mim. 15p. The Office. Free. 


(31) Reports, Proceedings, and Handbooks 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc. Report . . . 1945-1946. 
44p. The Foundation. 

Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. Annual report of the director 
for 1946-47. 40p. The Assn. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Official report, sev- 
enty-third annual convention. 256p. The Assn. $1. 

Amer. Assn. of Teachers Colleges. Twenty-sixth yearbook. 
156p. The Assn. $1. 

Amer. College Public Relations Assn. College public re- 
lations annual, 1947; proceedings of the twenty-ninth 
annual conference, ed. by B. D. Ansley. 144p. B. D. 
Ansley, Emory Univ., Ga. $3. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. Proceedings of annual meet- 
ings, Atlantic City, Chicago: Audio-visual aids in teach- 
er education; Evaluating programs of student teaching; 
twenty-sixth yearbook. Proc. 130p. State Teachers Col. 
Lock Haven, Pa. $1. 

Assn. of Amer. Univs. Journal of proceedings and addresses 
of the forty-seventh annual conference. 130p. Univ. of 
N. C. 

Assn. of College Unions. The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention (proceedings). Mim. 83p. E. A. Whiting, Sec., 
Cornell Univ. $1. 

Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. Proceed- 
ings, sixtieth annual convention, 1946. 254p. The Assn. 

Assn. of Urban Univs. The thirty-second annual meeting, 
1946; summary of proceedings. 114p. F. W. Shockley, 
Sec., Univ. of Pittsburgh. $1. 

Carnegie Corp. of N.Y. Reports of officers for the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1947. 81p. The Corp. Free. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
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Forty-second annual report, 1946-47. 136p. The Founda- 
tion. Free. 

Central Assn. of College and Univ. Business Officers. Min- 
utes of the thirty-sixth annual meeting. 149p. Washing- 
ton Univ., St. Louis, Mo. $1. 

College Physical Educ. Assn. Fiftieth annual proceedings, 
1947. Proc. G. W. Howard, Sec., Queens Col., Flushing, 
N.Y. $1.75. 

Commonwealth Fund. Twenty-eighth annual report of the 
general director for the year ending September 30, 1946. 
65p. The Fund. 

Future Teachers of Amer. Seventh yearbook. 196p. NEA. 

General Educ. Bd. Annual report, 1946. 116p. The Bd. 

Internat. Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Educ. Dept. 
Report, June 1, 1944 to December 31, 1946. 31p. The 
Union, 1710 Broadway, NYC 19. 

Kentucky Univ. Proceedings of the twenty-third annual 
educational conference and the twelfth annual meeting of 
the Kentucky association of colleges and secondary schools 
(Bur. of school service, bul. v.19, no.3). 172p. The 
Univ. 50c. 

Nat. Assn. of Business Teacher-Training Institutions. [Pro- 
ceedings of the annual convention] ed. by S. J. Turille 
(Bul. no.42). 59p. S. J. Turille, Sec., Madison State 
College, Harrisonburg, Va. 50c. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Proceedings of 
the thirty-first annual convention (Bul. v.31, no.146). 
223p. The Assn. $1. 

Nat. Assn. of State Univs. Transactions and proceedings, 
ed. by V. M. Hancher (v.45). 135p. The Assn. $1. 

Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn. Report of the proceedings and 
addresses of the forty-fourth annual meeting (Bul.44, 
no.1). 585p. The Assn. $1. 

Nat. Council on Schoolhouse Construction. Pt.1: Proceed- 
ings of the twenty-third annual meeting, 1946; pt.2: 
Guide for planning school plants (tentative). 128p. H. C. 
Headden, State Dept. of Educ., Nashville, Tenn. $1. 

NEA. Proceedings of the eighty-fifth annual meeting. 351p. 
NEA. 

NEA. Summary of reports of committees, commissions, and 
councils . . . for the meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1947. 
36p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Official report, 1946-47. 
Sip. NEA. Free. 

Northwest Assn. of Secondary and Higher Schools. Pro- 
ceedings of the annual convention, Eugene Oregon, De- 
cember 4-6, 1946. 61p. Univ. of Utah. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Proceedings, an- 
nual education congress, Nov. 21-22, 1946; Charting 
the course for education in Pennsylvania (Bul.4). 99p. 
The Dept. Free. 

Public Educ. Assn. Fifty-second annual report. 23p. The 
Assn., 20 W. 40th St., NYC 18. 

Purdue Univ. Div. of Educ. Reference. Proceedings of the 
twelfth annual guidance conference (Studies in higher 
educ. no.58). 57p. The Univ. 60c. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Annual report for 1946 [and report 
of the twenty-first annual conference, 1947]. 78p. The 
Bd. Free. 

Southern Univ. Conference. Proceedings, reports and ad- 
dresses, constitution and by-laws. 172p. The Conf. Office 
of the Sec.-Treas., Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis 
12, Tenn. 75c. 

Texas Univ. Report of the sixth annual junior college cc . 
ference-laboratory. Mim. 54p. The Univ. 


American Education Week 


“Strengthening the Foundations of Freedom”’ will 
be the theme for the 1948 American Education Week 
observance November 7-13. The daily topics are: 


Sunday, Nov. 7. Learning to Live Together. 
Monday, Nov. 8. Improving the Educational Program. 
Tuesday, Nov. 9. Securing Qualified Teachers. 
Wednesday, Nov. 10. Providing Adequate Finance. 
Thursday, Nov. 11. Safeguarding Our America. 
Friday, Nov. 12. Promoting Health and Safety. 
Saturday, Nov. 13. Developing Worthy Family Life. 


The observance of American Education Week is 
sponsored by the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Helps 
for the observance of the occasion are available from 
the National Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization will hold its next annual 
meeting in Lebanon, Beirut, Syria, October 14-No- 
vember 6, 1948. Unesco maintains its permanent 
headquarters in a reconverted hotel building at 19 
Avenue Kleber, Paris 16, France. 





U. S. Office of Educ. Annual report, section 2, for the fiscal 
year 1946. 185p. Supt. of Docs. 25c. 

World Organization of the Teaching Profession. Prepara- 
tory Commission. Proceedings of the World conference 
of the teaching profession, August 17-30, 1946. 11Ip. 
The Organization, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
50c. 





Master Profession 


Education is the master profession. It is the 
builder of the powers of the men of all other pro- 
fessions. It creates the understandings of the citi- 
zens who maintain a free self-coordinated social 
order. It awakens in all persons the wisdom that 
guides an enlightened care of the health, a whole- 
some family life, recreations that daily renew the 
spirit, the philosophic or religious outlook that 
maintains hope and courage, and the daily explora- 
tions of the mind that build and maintain under- 
standing. . 

Above all others, education is the creative pro- 
fession. It creates the powers to create the nation’s 
vast production, distribution, and use of the mag- 
nificent array of the means of twentieth-century 
living. It vastly adds to the worth of men.—Frank- 
lin Bobbitt, in the Indianapolis Star, February 15, 
1947. 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 


Do radio crime programs have a detrimental psy- 
chological effect on children? “Yes,” said over nine 
out of ten pediatricians, sociologists, meuropsychia- 
trists, psychologists. 

Do radio thriller shows and programs ending in 
suspense have a bad effect on the health of children 
listeners? “Yes,” said nine out of ten, again. 

The inquiry by the California P. T. A., Tenth Dis- 
trict, to 148 pediatricians, 22 sociologists, 72 neuro- 
psychiatrists, and 72 psychologists is reported by 
Clara S. Logan in the P. T. A. Magazine, the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher, January, 1948, pages 14-17. 
The men in the four fields responded in almost identi- 
cal proportions. 

The average child in the U. S. is estimated to spend 
as many hours a year in radio listening as in the school 
classroom. 


Unesco’s budget for 1948 totals $7,600,000—just a 
little over the cost of clearing the snow from the 
streets of New York City during its big blizzard 
recently. 


In 1936 sixty-three per cent of all school busses 
were privately owned. In 1946 sixty-three per cent 
were publicly owned. 


Merit Pay 


Automatic salary increments based on years of 
service of teachers is recommended by a resolution of 
the House of Delegates of the New York State Teach- 
ers Association. The plan is offered as a substitute for 
the “merit pay” plan made the law by the latest ses- 
sion of the New York legislature. The merit pay plan 
was criticized as unworkable and detrimental to 
morale. 


“Even where you'd expect it least, the corrosion of 
character and basic democratic principles proceeds. 
Who, more than teachers—though they are over- 
worked and underpaid—knows the American tradi- 
tion and the priceless heritage of freedom and enter- 
prise we have from the past? Yet in many communi- 
ties, teachers have chosen to be paid on the basis only 
of their degrees and years of teaching experience. No 
reward for merit or proficiency—no chance to ad- 
vance except as a group. The inspired and eager 
teacher can earn no more than the one who ‘teaches 
brats because she knows no easier way to make a liv- 
ing.’ Here is communism in compensation that even 
the Russians have abandoned, embraced by those who 


are teaching what children will believe in and practice 
ten and twenty years from now. Brother, your house 
is on fire !’—From “Look, Brother—Your House Is on 
Fire!” in Reader's Digest, November, 1947, con- 
densed from a pamphlet by Clyde Bedell. 


Factor considered by institutions of higher educa- 
tion in fixing faculty salaries include 1. Degrees held. 
2. Length of service. 3. Years of preparation. 4. Aca- 
demic rank. 5. Research contributions. 6. Teaching 
ability. 7. Professional growth. 8. Nonprofessional 
experience, and other facts involving less than ten per 
cent of the schools reporting, such as sex, number of 
dependents, cost of living, interest in community 
projects, capacity for leadership, judgment of trustees, 
evaluation of faculty. This is the report of Henry G. 
Badger and Herbert C. Mayer, in “Administration 
of College Teachers’ Salaries,” in Higher Education, 
publication of the Higher Education Division, U. S. 
Office of Education, October, 1947, pages 25-30. 


Intercultural 


The Scholastic Magazine is cooperating with Pan 
American World Airways in sponsoring an interna- 
tional letter-writing award. Information may be se- 
cured from The Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 11, New York. 

Sources of names of students in foreign lands are 
suggested as follows: 

The Caravan of East and West, 132 E. 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. (Write: M. A. Sohrab, Direc- 
tor.) Cost $1 a year. 

International Friendship League, 41 Mt. Vernon 
St., Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass. (Write: Miss Edna 
MacDonough, Exec. Sec’y.) Student's life member- 
ship, 50 cents. 

International Students Society, Hillsboro, Oregon. 
(Write: N. H. Crowell, President.) 10 cents each ad- 
dress. Minimum order five. Students under 7th grade 
not enrolled. 

Inter-Scholastic Correspondence Dept., Student 
Forum on International Relations. (Write: Mrs. Alice 
Wilson, Director.) c/o International Center, 68 Post 
St., San Francisco 4, California. 10 cents per name. 

Student Letter Exchange. (Write: R. C. Mishek, 
General Manager.) Waseca, Minnesota. 10 cents per 
name. 

American Jr. Red Cross (Write: Miss Alice Norton, 
Asst. Director), 17th & D St., N.W., Washington, 
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D. C. Group correspondence through letter booklets. 
Membership $1 for secondary schools for group of 
100 or less. 

Scrapbook Exchange. “Books Across the Sea” So- 
ciety. (Write: Miss Charlotte Seymour Day, Sec.), 
11th Fl., 62 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. Only 
fee is foreign postage for scrapbook—arranged for by 
student correspondence with group abroad. 

Newspaper Sponsor of International Correspond- 
ence. (Write: Miss Ethel C. Ince, Editor, Jr. Dept.) 
The Christian Science Monit~r, 1 Norway St., Boston 
15, Mass. 

England: (Write: Anthony G. Kemp, Penfriend 
Dept.) World Friendship Assn., 29 Portman Square, 
London W. 1, England. 

Scandinavia: (Write: Karl Gunnar Knutsson, Sec- 
retary.) My Friend Abroad, 27 B Lastmakaregatan, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

The air-mail rate for a one-half ounce letter to 
Europe, North Africa, Egypt, and Turkey is 15 cents. 
To Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Virgin 
Islands, Canton Island, Guam, and Mexico it is 5 cents 
per ounce. Cuba, 8 cents per half-ounce. West Indies, 
Bahamas, Central and South America, 10 cents per 
half-ounce. Africa (excluding North Africa), Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Orient (including the 
Philippines), 25 cents per half-ounce. 

During World War II, some 700,000 rural Negroes 
moved into urban areas, to make an estimated total 
of 1,500,000 Negroes now employed in industrial 
pursuits. 

Can a tax-exempt, privately controlled school ad- 
mit whom it will? A New Jersey court, after receiv- 
ing evidence that one school discouraged admission 
of Negro students, said such a policy indicated it 
was not a charitable institution, and so not entitled 
to tax exemption. 

J. H. Jackson, Negro educator writing in the Char- 
lotte, N. C., News and Observer, quoted in the New 
South, September, 1947, reports an investigation of his 
college class in pastoral psychology into case histories 
of rapists. 

. . . these facts appear in each case: a definite 
Oedipus complex, average formal education fourth or 
fifth grade, average mental age from I. Q. tests from 
59 to 77, giving the men a mental age of 10 to 12 
yeafs, poor economic conditions, and religious back- 
ground very poor, particularly from the point of view 
of religious training. If they attended any church, the 
records show they were not active members of church 
groups or boys’ clubs. All were exposed to fatherless 
homes, having no contact with a man’s interpretation 
of life. . . . We hope to continue research. .. . 


The Summer School of Alcohol Studies of the 
Laboratory of Applied Physiology of Yale University 
will hold its sixth session July 9-August 6, 1948. The 
object is to make the most recent findings of scientific 
research available for application to the problems of 
alcohol in the community. Expenses are estimated at 
$200 per person. School teachers and administrators 
are included in the professional groups considered as 
qualified for admission. For information, address the 
Summer School of Alcohol Studies, Yale University, 
52 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut. 

A limited number of scholarships to teachers will 
be awarded to qualified applicants on the basis of 
merit and need, through the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
For clergymen and religious workers, like scholar- 
ships are available through the Department of Pastoral 
Services, Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Higher Education 


The President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion has brought in six volumes of reports, touch- 
ing on hundreds of topics, with the following 
among its recommendations: 

1. Establish junior colleges or community col- 
leges throughout the country. Make grades 13 and 
14 as easily available and as free as present high 
school facilities. 

2. Abolish economic, racial, and religious bar- 
riers to higher education. Outlaw segregation. Pro- 
vide federal aid to elementary, secondary, and 
higher education. 

3. Provide scholarships, through the federal 
government for students of ability, along the same 
lines as now provided through the GI Bill of 
Rights. 

4. Improve graduate study to improve teacher 
training for future college teachers. 

Copies of the reports of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education may be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., as follows: 


Vol. I. Establishing the Goals $0.40 
Vol. II. Equalizing and Expanding In- 
dividual Opportunity 35 
Vol. III. Organizing Higher Education .30 
Vol. IV. Staffing Higher Education .25 
Vol. V. Financing Higher Education .25 
Vol. VI. Resource Data .25 
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Directory of Chapters 


(Dues for the 40th fiscal year, covering the school year 1948- 
1949, under our by-laws are payable before June 1, 1948. For 
your convenience, you will find listed below the chapter officer 
who will receive your dues, which includes your subscription to 
Tue Pur Detta Kappan. Be sure to notify your chapter and 
the national office of any change in your address!) 


DISTRICT I 


GEORGE A. ODGERS, District Representative, Grays Harbor 
College, Aberdeen, Washington. 

STATES: Washington. Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

Nu Campus Cuaprer—University of Washington. F. F. Powers, 
114 Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash- 
ington. 

Cut Campus Cuaprer—University of Oregon. Victor Doherty, 
School of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
Avena GAMMA Campus CHaprer—State College of Washington. 
Breese Bell, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, Washington. 
Sigma Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon. Allan T. Button, 2654 

S. W. Talbot Road, Portland 1, Oregon. 

Alpha Beta Field Chapter—Tacoma, Washington. Bertram O. 
yhre, South 85th and Parke Avenue, Tacoma, Washington. 
Alpha Tau Field Chapter—Salem, Oregon. Robert E. Lantz, 

Superintendent of cools, Woodburn, Oregon. 


DISTRICT II 

EMERY STOOPS, 2013 Manning, Los Angeles 25, California. 

STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

Detta Campus Cuapter—Stanford University. Charles L. Gorm- 
ley, 260 Byron Street, Palo Alto, California. 

Lamspa Campus CHaApter—University of California. Jay T. 
Aungst, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
California. 

Atpua Epstton Campus Cuaprer—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Don Mallernee, Box 160, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, California. 

Avena Zeta Campus Cuarrer—University of Arizona. J. F. 
Walker, College of Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Atrpua Omicron Campus Cuarprer—Claremont College. Thomas 
McGrath, Harper Hall, Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, 
California. 

Atpua Upsiton Campus Cuarrer—University of Utah. Lerue W. 
Winget, 227 Iowa Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Atpua Cur Campus Cuaprer—University of* California at Los 
Angeles. Robert Wiley, Education Building, Room 123, U.C.L.A., 
405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California. 

Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. Arthur Lind- 
org, 3766 21st Street, San Francisco 14, California. 

Delta Field Chapter—Fresno, California. Richard Helm, 824 
Swift, Fresno, California. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. William Fergu- 
son, 3552 Tilden Avenue, Los Angeles 34, California. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. Glenn Durflinger, 
1820 Olive Avenue, Santa Barbara, ifornia. 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. Lyrel D. Bullard, Box 
688, Placerville, California. 

Tau Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. N. J. Barlow, Depart- 
ae ¥ suas Instruction, State Capitol Building, Salt ke 

ity, tah. 

Omega Field Chapter—San Diego, California. Peter Snyder,Princi- 
pal, John Adams Elementary School, San Diego, California. 

Alpha Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. George 

agen, 2820 Parkway, Bakersfield, California. 

a Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. Arden Staples, 53 

. Willetta, Phoenix, Arizona. 


DISTRICT III 

GEORGE R. POWELL, District Representative, 706 East 55th 
Street, Kansas City 4, Missouri. 

STATES: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 

Gamma Campus CHAptrer—University of Missouri. J. O. Keller, 
ef Rothwell Gymnasium, University of Missouri, Columbia, 

issourl1. 

Karra Campus Cuapter—University of Kansas. Richard B. Sheri- 
oe. Room 105, Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 

ansas. 

Mu Campus Cuaprer—University of Texas. Leslie P. Evans, 
P.O. Box 1614, University Station, Austin, Texas. 

AtpHa AtpHA Campus CHapTer—University of Oklahoma. Har- 
vey C. Hansen, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 
Atpua Detta Campus Cuaprer—Kansas State College. Jesse M 

Schall, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Beta Beta Campus Cuapter—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. C. C. Williams, North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas. 

Beta Zeta Campus Cuaptrer—Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
O. Kenneth Campbell, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

Beta Iota Campus Cuarrer—Washington University. Elbridge 
G. MacKenzie, Washington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. T. D. Adams, 9490 
Manchester Road, Rock Hill 19, Missouri. 

Gamma Field Chapter—To s Kansas. Milton Poort, 622 Rock- 
ledge Avenue, Topeka sas. 

Theta Field Chapter—Kansas City, Missouri. M. M. Bills, 7227 
Jefferson Street, Kansas City issouri. 

Kappa Field Chapter—Warrensburg, Missouri. Claude H. Brown, 

.M.S.C., Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri. C. H. Allen, State 
‘Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Pi Field Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. Frank Cunningham, 637 
Main Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 

Rho Field Chapter—Pittsburg, Kansas. O. F. Grubbs, Kansas 
State Teachers Coll Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Phi Field Chapter—T Oklahoma. Earl C. Denney, P.O. Box 
131, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. 

Alpha Alpha Field Chapter—Houston, Texas. Henry A. Jahnke, 
421 Oxford Street, Houston, Texas. 

~— Upsilon Field ny sy Girardeau, Missouri. Irvin A. 

er, State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
DISTRICT IV 


RUSSELL E. JONAS, District Representative, Black Hills Teach- 
ers College, ON AS. outh thon 

STATES: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota. 

Ersiton Campus Cuaprer—State University of Iowa. Elbert W. 
Fonte, College of Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa 

ity, Lowa. 

Era mpus CHapter—University of Minnesota. Willis E. Du- 

an, 214 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
innesota. 

Omicron Campus Cuaptrer—University of Nebraska. Otto G. 
Ruff, 1713 M Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

AtpHA TuHeta Campus soe of North Dakota. 
al V. Peterson, 505 Maple Avenue, Grand Forks, North 

akota. 

Atpua Mu Campus Cuarrer—Colorado State College of Educa- 
we. W. L. Knies, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 

olora 

Avena Sigma Campus Cuapter—University of Denver. Arthur 
W. Beck, 4400 Perry Street, Denver 12, Colorado. 

Beta Detta Campus Cuarter—University of Colarodo. Lloyd H. 
Elliott, artment of Education, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

Beta Kappa Campus Cuarrer—lowa State College. J. E. Bick- 
nell, 610 Pammel Court, Ames, Iowa. 

Beta Mu Campus Cuapter—University of Wyoming. O. R. 
Hendrix, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Iota Field Chapter—State lege of South Dakota. Russell E. 
Jonas, Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota. 
Psi Field Chapter—Omaha, Nebraska. Harvey A. Smith, 2609 N. 

52nd Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Alpha Xi Gield Chapter—Des Moines, Iowa. W. C. Findley, 629 

hird Street, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Alpha Phi Field Chapter—Cedar Falls, Iowa. Guy M. Wagner, 

owa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


DISTRICT V 


FLOYD T. GOODIER, District Representative, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

STATES: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky. 

Atpua Campus CuHapter—lIndiana University. Lester I. Sluder} 
pognan 5, Building 34, University Apartments, Bloomington, 

ndiana. 

Zeta Campus CHapter—The University of Chicago. John Russell, 
The University of Chicago, Department of ucation, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

P: Campus Cuaprer—University of Illinois. Ralph A. Shick, 404 
N. Goodwin Avenue, Urbana, Illinois. : 

Sicma Campus Cuapter—Ohio State University. 
Arps Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Upsiton Campus Cuarrer—Northwestern University. Richard L. 
Wagner, School of Education, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 

Pur Campus Cuapter—University of Wisconsin. Harold H. 
Hailer, 1312 West Johnson, Bureau of Visual Instruction, 


ohn Barry, 


Madison, Wisconsin. F : 

Omeca Campus CHapter—University of thee, Michael Chiap- 
petta, University High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. | 

Avena Iota Campus Cuaprer—University of Cincinnati. Omer 
Renfrow, 850 Ludlow Avenue, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 

Arua Nu Campus Cuarrer—University of Kentucky. Frank G. 
Dickey, Room 118, Education Building, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. : : 

AtpHa Omeca Campus Cuaprer—Wayne University. Gorton 
Riethmiller, 28 Glendale, Highland Park 3, Michigan. 

Beta Era Campus Cuapter—Western Michigan College. Carl 
Cooper, Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


, 





Bera Lamapa Campus Cuarrer—lIndiana State Teachers College. 
Charles W. Hardaway, Research Division, Indiana State Teach- 
ers Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Zeta Field pter—Detroit, Michigan. Russell I. Isbister, 1411 
River Rouge 18, Michigan. 
Mu Field Chapter—Muncie, Indiana. Robert H. Koenker, Ball State 
Teachers Muncie, Indiana. 
“ Field Chapter nee Illinois. Dewey Fristoe, P.O. Box 
64, Flossmoor, Illi 
Upsiion 1 Field eid Chapter— Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Walter F. Karst, 
88th Street, Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin. 
Agha | pL. Fieid Chapter—Kalamazoo, Michigan. George G. 
116 W. Territorial Road, Battle Creek, ichigan. 
Alpha De Dene Field Chapter—South Bend, Indiana, Glen M. Cree, 
E. Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
Ai; ~ Epsilon Field Chapter—East Chicago, Indiana. Lee Eve, 
perintendent of Schools, Crown Point, Indiana. 
Al i eZee Field Chapt cng Indiana. David L. Royalty, 
318 N. Willow Read, Evansville, ind 
Alpha Eta ose Chapter—Indianapolis, Indiana. Paul L. Car- 
N. Riley, Indianapolis 1, Indiana. 





michael, 525 

— Theta field Chapter—Bloomington-Normal, Illinois. Roy E. 

Linden Street, Normal, Illinois. 

—— hie Pita Chapter—Appleton, Wisconsin. Alexander 
625 S. 26th Street, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

Alpha Field ys sett” yee Indiana. Charles W. 
305 Home Avenue, Fort Wayne 6, Indiana. 

Aipho M Ma. Field Chapter—Latayet ette, Indians. Ralph W. Lefler, 

15 W. Stadium Avenue, W aa tegape. 


Alpha Nu Field Chapter—Toledo, © hio. B. W. Stevenson, Univer- 
sity of Toledo My awd 

Alpha Omicron Field Res. T.C., Charleston, Illinois. Henry 
finett, Mt Neots State Teachers liege, Charleston, 

a“ Pi Field Chapter—MaComb, Illinois. Melvin R. McCaleb, 

ushville, Illinois. 
DISTRICT VI 

IRA M. KLINE, District Representative, 177 Gibson Avenue, 

White Plains, New York. 


Massachusetts, 


STATES: Maine, Vermont, New Ham ay 
Rhode I ersey, Delaware, 


d, New York Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, ome District of Colum va 

Beta Campus Cuarrer—Columbia University. Don S. New- 
comer, Teachers College, Columbia University, Box 54, 525 Ww. 
120th Strteet, New York 27, New York. 

Turta Campus Cuarrer—Cornell University. R. Craig Rover, 
Room 203, Stone Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, a York. 

Iota Campus Cuarrer—-Harvard Universi Dana Cotton, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Harvard niversity, Gai: 
38, Massachusetts. 

X1 Campus Cuarrer—University of Pittsburgh. Louis W. Korona, 
963 Milton Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Ruo Campus Cuarptrer—New York University. Stephen G. Rich, 
P.O. B, Verona, New Jersey. 





Tav Campus Cuarrer—University of Pennsylvania. George F 
Stauffer, Eisenlohr H a of t 
* all, 2 of Foneeyl vania, 3812 Wal. 


nut Street, 
Avena Era Campus ot " University jislosin E. 
Mellott, Box 141, Temple . —~/ Ree 
Avenue, Philadelphia 22,” Penney one Reaganey 
Acpna Lamspa Camrus , Fommepwrenie University. Ernest 
je ge vt Exeter —_ een Massachusetts. = ™ 
tena Pr mpus Cuarptrer—Rutgers University. Thomas 
Spitz, = oe ee bia = A 8, New om. on 
Atrua Ruo mpus CHAPrer— Hopkins Universi 
mn Goldstein, Forest Park High School, Beltionee 7, 
aryian 
Avena Tau Campus Cuarrer—Pennsylvania State Co’ Wil- 
liam Howard Kieft, =k 109, na eg B ee 
State College, State College, Pennsy 


Atpna Pur Campus p mop Mate cn syne se. University. Geo 
Johnson, School of Education, 200 a, ot 
versity, Syracuse 10, New Y 

Avena Pst Campus Ae Se of Buffalo. Richard H. 


Lape, 176 oo cs Cuarran—George, Wa ew York. 
Beta GAMMA mpus CHA Washington Universi 
Harold G. Crankshaw, wIN.W.. Washingtcs 
Bera Epsitton Campus ages Ft of Maryland. Donald 
C. Hennick, University of Maryland, College Par yh land. 
athe Chi Field ee Ba York. Hirsch L. aan 
ohawk i New 


DISTRICT VII 


W. E. ROSENSTENGEL, District pupvonsatetine, University of 


North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
STATES: Virginia, North Carol South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, bama, Florida. 


Ps: Campus Cuarrer—Pea Ben Lewis, George Pea- 
body College, Box 212, Nashville 4, Pennessee. si 

Avpua Bera Campus Cuarezn—University e of Virginia. R. A 
Meade, Room D. Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, Char 
lottesville, Virginia. 

Avena Kappa Camepus Cuarptrer—University of Tennessee. Earl 
M. Ramer, Department of Education, College of Education, Uni- 
— of Tennessee, Knoxville 16, Tennessee. 

X: Campus Cuarrer—University of Alabama. Robert 
mente Box 861, University of Alabama, College of Educa- 
tion, University, Alabama. 

Beta Atpua Campus Cuarter—Louisiana State University. Gor- 
don Webb, College of Education, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 3, isiana. 

Bera Tueta Campus Cuarrer—University of North Carolina. 
John O. Littleton peabety Hall, Box 810, University of North 
Carolina, Cha North Carolina. 

a ee Iota Field Staion Mississippi. S. M. Crain, 

155, Clinton, Mississippi. 








2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 





Members of the fraternity address their payments of dues, covering also subscrip- 
tions to the magazine, to their home chapters listed above. The magazine is made 
available to non-members of the fraternity at a subscription price of $3.00 per year. 
Such subscriptions should be addressed with your remittance to Phi Delta Kappa, 





You Can Subscribe to THE PH1 DELTA KAPPAN 


THE PHI DELTA KaPPAN is published by the fraternity as a contribution to 
education. Its articles are indexed in Education Index, published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York City. THE PH1 DELTA KaAPPAN is counted a useful 
tool in the libraries of most schools of education across the United States, and it is 
having an increasing circulation in other countries. 


























